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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


This page is written the first week in March. It will be published in May, about a month 
before the meeting. As I project myself into the future, it is my belief that what I will be 
most eager to get across to you at that time is our desire to have you come to the South. 
The stage is set; you have been informed about living arrangements, about the program, the 
social events, and the attractions that Florida and its environs hold for you. It remains for me 
to say a word about the possibility of a trip for you into the regions of the Colonial and 
antebellum South which still hold their mellow charm and which likely will never be swal- 
lowed up entirely in the encroaching industrialism of the Sovth. 

Those of you fortunate enough to combine attendance at the meeting with a vacation may 
choose from infinite variety the side trip that promises the greatest reward. From the North, 
you will pass through Virginia with its Williamsburg to the east, its Skyline Drive to the 
west, and its historic shrines incredibly numerous from end to end of the state. At the triangle 
formed by Jamestown, Yorktown and Williamsburg, colonial America lives again. The multi- 
million dollar restoration of Williamsburg made possible by the Rockefeller grant has re- 
created not only the outward appearance of the buildings, but the atmosphere, the furnishings, 
the gardens too, so that palace and capitol, tavern and mansion seem peopled with famous 
ghosts from those early days, who might have been friends of the presiding hostesses in their 
authentic 18th century gowns. 

Antebellum Virginia social life centered in beloved, historic Richmond and reached its 
gracious peak on the plantations that fringe the James River from Richmond to the Bay. 
Some of these are open to visitors the year round, and repay well a leisurely visit to their 
beautiful gardens and the preserved glory of a bygone day. 

North Carolina and Virginia share the beauties of the Blue Ridge Federal Parkway. Be- 
ginning at Front Royal, Virginia, the perfectly engineered road leads from one spectacular 
view to another ending near Asheville, North Carolina and is provided with lodges and 
restaurants along the way. Going or coming, you should surely see the blue Alps-like views 
from Blowing Rock and Little Switzerland on the North Carolina end. 

As you pass through South Carolina, linger for a short while in Charleston, that old world 
city to which still clings a little of the Huguenot flavor in its walled gardens, its wrought iron 
gates, its inimitable architecture. Though not the blooming season, even in June and July 
a trip through the Magnolia Gardens, the Middleton Gardens and particularly the Cypress 
Gardens, all world famous for their “other world” beauty in spring—will be altogether re- 
warding to you. 

Coming from the west, you have an opportunity not to be likely rejected of wandering 
through Louisiana with its bayous, live-oak shaded, moss-draped—the perfect Evangeline 
setting. Many plantations around Baton Rouge and New Orleans may be visited, must be 
visited to capture an understanding of the way of life suggested by the word Creole. New 
Orleans, where French and Spanish and English cultures met and blended, is as fascinating as 
it has been painted. Treat yourself to coffee and doughnuts in the French Market, to shrimp 
cocktail (among other things) at Antoine’s and Crépes Suzettes at Arnaud’s—and you'll 
remember it! Spare a glance at the famous antique shops, the ornamental “frozen lace” on 
the over-hanging balconies, and tantalizing courtyards of the French Quarter. Then tear 
yourself away and drive up the river toward Natchez. There a determined effort has been 
made to save the beauty and the atmosphere of antebellum life, to preserve the architecture, 
the decor, the gardens and the spirit of the Deep South. Some of the warm hospitality you 
pay for: a great deal is freely given. 

Then saunter through the coast towns that have made both winter and summer pleasanter 
for southerners. Gulfport, Pass Christian, Biloxi (Bu-luxi to the initiated), Mobile, share their 
palms and pines and live-oaks “bearded with moss”, their breezes from the Gulf, their soft 
sea air, and their tranquility. You'll want to stay! But no, not this time. This time, come on 
to Miami. This is an invitation from a birth-right Southerner to “you-all’’! This Southern 
expression here (as always) means more than just one—it means you everyone. 

For the last time I say, Come to Miami and bring a new member with you! 

LUCILLE M, ELLIOTT 








The Law Librarian’s Education and 
The Autonomous Library 


by Marian G. GALLAGHER, Librarian 


University of Washington Law Library 


The American Association of Law 
Libraries quite logically is the organ- 
ized unit most interested in education 
for law librarianship. That interest 
is documented in the 1953-54 list of 
A. A. L. L. committees and official 
representatives: we have a Committee 
on Education and Placement, a Rep- 
resentative on the Council of National 
Library Associations’ Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career, a Rep- 
resentative on the same Council's 
Joint Committee on Education for 
Librarianship and on that Joint Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Education 
for Special Librarianship and, occa- 
sionally studying educational stand- 
ards for school law libraries, the Joint 
Committee to cooperate with the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. 
This is no bureaucratic recipe for 
alphabet soup; the list represents, in 
fact, a thinning of titles and a careful 
attempt by the Executive Board to 
eliminate duplication of effort. We 
have not had, since 1951-52, the Com- 
mittee to Cooperate with the Joint 
Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library As- 
sociations. 

The membership of these commit- 
tees has been composed principally of 
experienced law librarians. They have 


either achieved the degree of educa- 
tion advocated by the most undiplo- 
matic among them, or have reached 
the stage where, optimum standards 
or not, they intend to absorb no fur- 
ther formal education. Their commit- 
tee reports are designed for the proces- 
sions of law librarians who come after 
them, not to educate them, but to in- 
duce in them and their administra- 
tors the mood for education. As the 
dripping of water wears away the 
stone, so will years of committee pro- 
nouncements wear down the resist- 
ance of those who think the law li- 
brarian advocating special training is 
employing operation bootstrap. 

Prospective law librarians do not 
read our committee reports, and if 
they did would seldom find recom- 
mendations couched in terms definite 
enough to give them pause in their 
headlong rush to enter the profession. 
Our committee members have been 
most diplomatic in their reports to 
colleagues; they realize that some of 
our most distinguished law librarians 
have achieved success without the 
formal educational short-cut we should 
like to require. 

We all are less diplomatic when we 
range outside our own Association, 
where we are apt to be placed on the 
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defensive, by lawyers who cannot or 
do not want to pay the price for li- 
brarianship on top of law training, or 
by law library administrators who feel 
that legal training dims the light of 
librarianship, or by volunteer librar- 
ians who feel we take something away 
from them by our refusal to concede 
that what is good enough for them is 
good enough for us. Sometimes we 
are placed on the defensive without 
warning, and under circumstances 
which make it impossible for us to 
gird ourselves with committee reports 
or throw up any sort of documented 
breastwork. The advantages of eternal 
vigilance notwithstanding, the pack- 
ing about of ammunition in readiness 
for such attacks might well be limited 
to a ready stock of silly answers to be 
used in reply to stupid questions. 
There is something about us who 
want lawyer-librarians on our library 
staffs which prompts our acquaint- 
ances to assail us suddenly and an- 
tagonistically and in a rather repeti- 
tious manner with blanks: that 
librarians lock up the books and col- 
lect pieces of string; that only lawyers 
who cannot make a living in practice 
turn to law librarianship; that ex- 
posure to legal education creates in 
the victim a vacuum in all other skills 
and knowledge fields; that the law 
library administrator who deviates 
from general library practice has an 
occupational disease. 

This type of attack is unimportant; 
I am concerned with a defense for 
the law library administrator who has 
been presented with serious argu- 
ments contradicting his beliefs that a 
law librarian’s education should in- 
clude both law and librarianship, and, 


often in issue with it, that there are 
special aspects of law library adminis- 
tration which prevent its fitting neatly 
into a unified library system. The 
frequency with which the two beliefs 
are attacked simultaneously results 
from the fact that, salary scales being 
in issue, librarians object more heat- 
edly to the added cost of legal training 
than do lawyers to the added cost of 
librarianship training; when they ob- 
ject to the point of blocking attempts 
of the lawyer administrators to obtain 
legally trained librarians, there often 
develops a struggle over who shall run 
the law library. 

These serious arguments will be 
well documented, and many of them 
will be supported by law librarians 
as well as non-law librarians; they 
may include two major premises: 


I. That the law librarian is pri- 
marily a librarian, not a 
lawyer. 

II. That making the law library 
a part of a unified library 
system with the administra- 
tive advantages of unified 
performance of like functions, 
will result in increasing effi- 
ciency and economy. 


The first may be augmented by these 
statements: that medical librarians 
need not be doctors, engineering li- 
brarians need not be engineers, and 
law librarians should not necessarily 
be lawyers; that legal publications are 
standardized and are no more difficult 
to use than publications in such fields 
as chemistry, medicine or public docu- 
ments; that the interpretation of legal 
publications and the preparation of 
briefs is highly involved and should 
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be left to practicing lawyers; that the 
prime function of a law librarian is 
the same as that of any other librar- 
ian: the acquisition and management 
of large collections of books for those 
who will read and interpret them. I 
make no pretense of being able to see 
the logic of this premise, but in un- 
equivocally rejecting it, I feel that my 
bigotry does not exceed that of those 
who advocate it. No scholar would be 
willing to suggest that a library’s func- 
tion ends with the acquisition, proces- 
sing, cataloging, shelving, and routine 
circulation of books. Any library serv- 
ing a profession depending on re- 
search, must, and usually does, make 
some attempt to facilitate use of the 
collection. In order to be of service, 
the librarian should know at least as 
much about the use of books as the 
patron, and those standards are not 
too high which expect him to know 
slightly more than the patron. Citable 
authority defending against the prem- 
ise is more unwieldy than scarce: it 
can be found in the various reports 
of the A. A. L. L. committees earlier 
mentioned, including a recent one less 
hampered than the majority by the 
diplomacy required in reports to col- 
leagues; in periodical articles, albeit 
sometimes concealed in the indexes by 
generalized or Latin titles?; in publi- 


1. Julius Marke’s report as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Special Library Education of the 
Council of National Library Associations, setting 
forth his plan for an “optimum and yet practical 
program” of training for law librarianship, 24 LI- 
BRARY QUARTERLY 7-8 (Jan. 1954). His plan was 
submitted to the American Association of Law Li- 
braries 1951-52 Committee to Cooperate with the 
Joint Committee on Library Education of the Coun- 
cil, which commented on the plan in “committee-ese”’ 
and neither approved nor rejected it. 

2. Edward S. Bade, Quo Vadimus? 2 youRNAL 
OF LEGAL EDUCATION 41-52 (1949); Judson F. Falk- 
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cations of the Association of American 
Law Schools; in published statistics®; 
in letters from learned colleagues, 
most of whom will not want to be 
quoted, and even in obituaries‘. 

A recent series of articles aimed 
squarely at lawyer vs. librarian, and 
notable for its air of unrestrained 
advocacy, appears in the Chicago As- 
sociation of Law Libraries’ Proceed- 
ings of the 1953 Workshop on Law 
Library Problems, 1954, pp. 37-64°. 

The proponents of the second 
premise, advocating merger with a 
general library system, can and do 
point their guns at any type library, 
but law school librarians most fre- 
quently are those who must find de- 
fensive ammunition. They can con- 
cede that the administrative advan- 
tages of unified performance of like 
functions might be noticeable in a 
law library’s formative years when it 
is too small to justify a trained staff 
of its own, and when the technical 
processes (but not the selective proc- 
esses) involved in acquiring out-of 
the-ordinary quantities of books re- 
quire the skills of librarianship. Those 
advantages would be apparent also in 
cases in which the university had no 
central purchasing department to con- 
trol economy in the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment, or in which the 


nor, The Function of the Law School Librarian. 30 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 13-16 (1937). 

3. William R. Roalfe, The Libraries of the Legal 
Profession, Chapter IV, Personnel. 1953; Law 
School Library Statistics, 45 LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
chart between pages 172-173 (1952). 

4. Report of the Committee on Memorials, 1949 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS, PROGRAM 
AND REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 83-86. 

5. For the librarian: Lester Asheim, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Librarianship; for the 
lawyer: Law librarians Bernita J. Davies, Anna 
belle M. Paulson, Miles O. Price, and Marian G. 
Gallagher. 
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law library had been managed in an 
inefhcient or wasteful manner or had 
failed in its duty to other departments 
of the university. If the law library is 
large enough to justify utilization of 
a full-time staff, and if that staff has 
the advantage of use of the same 
central business agents as the larger 
library, and the ability to exercise 
eficiency and economy, then those in- 
terested in legal education are almost 
unanimously advocates of administra- 
tion by the school. It is their advocacy, 
and not coincidence, which places the 
libraries of the better U. S. law schools, 
with a few exceptions, on the autono- 
mous list. They believe that the law 
library is the heart of the law school. 
It provides the only tools with which 
the law students and faculty can work. 
It is not a library in the ordinary 
sense, but a laboratory equipped for 
the research essential to everyday 
preparation for class or practice. To 
sever it from the law school of which 
it is and should be an integral part 
and place it under the general library 
system, to which it is not essential, is 
devitalizing to the law school. 

The beseiged may be the recipient 
of most effective appearing organiza- 
tion charts, contrasting the flow of 
work under the two types of system, 
the unified system involving fewer 
lines, with the plain implication of 
less work, less expense, and greater 
eficiency. This type of thing cannot 
be combatted by more charts. It can 
be effectively answered by translating 
those lines into actual processes. One 
instead of two lines for the acquisition 
process looks neat and sensible; but is 
the acquisition process as represented 
by the one line the best possible 


process for the law library? Will the 
order department have the same 
knowledge of law book dealers and 
prices as the law librarian? Will it 
expedite rather than delay the receipt 
of books and serials? Will it be able 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
more effectively than could a coopera- 
tive law librarian with access to a 
cooperative order department’s files? 
What does the single line for the 
cataloging process mean? Do the sub- 
ject headings assigned by the general 
library, and designed for a general 
collection in which few “Law reports, 
digests, etc.” might be expected to 
appear, make sense in a law library 
catalog? Does the classification scheme 
allot the 340s, or a fragment of some 
other scheme designed for a general 
collection, to law? If the classification 
scheme and subject headings are satis- 
factory, is there anyone in the catalog 
department who has sufficient legal 
background to assist in applying them? 
Will the catalog department be able 
to turn out the cataloged product in 
as short a time as could be done in 
the law library? 

The proponents of efficiency and 
economy via merger will say that in 
addition to the objectionable salary 
demands of lawyer-librarians, the au- 
tonomous law library spends too much 
money on books; that it should be 
allotted a fair percentage of the total 
amount spent by all libraries within 
the unit. This ignores the plain fact 
that law books cost a great deal more 
than most other types of books, and 
law library patrons are compelled to 
make greater use of library facilities 
than those in other fields. A compari- 
son of national law library expendi- 
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tures with those of other libraries 
leaves no room for doubt about costs; 
a comparison of local circulation sta- 
tistics usually proves the increased 
use. 

Finally, the proponents of merger 
may throw in one or more of these 
arguments: that complete coordina- 
tion will provide the administration 
with accurate knowledge of the library 
resources of the area; that a consoli- 
dated payroll and operating budget 
will provide a true picture of what 
library service is costing; that if the 
law librarian is a member of the li- 
brary staff the general librarian will 
benefit from his advice and counsel; 
that library resources are most useful 
when pooled and made available to 
all on an equal footing; that in re- 
maining aloof, the law library fails in 
its duty to the organization as a whole. 
Some of this is sheer nonsense: simple 
addition of two budget expenditures 
will give as true a figure of library 
costs as will the same total taken from 
a consolidated budget; it is an unusual 
fellow who feels that advice and coun- 
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sel should come only from those whom 
he can hire and fire; and the law li- 
brary is not remaining aloof by serv. 
ing as an integral part of the depart- 
ment to which it is essential, instead 
of a part of the library department, 
to which it is not essential. Aside from 
the nonsense, the law collection can 
be listed at the general library as in 
a union catalog, without impressing 
upon the law library the general sub- 
ject-headings and classification scheme. 
The pooling of library resources and 
ease of availability to all does not 
depend upon central administration, 
for the smaller unit is often able to, 
and does, adopt a more liberal service 
policy than the larger rule-bound li- 
brary. 

Aside from and including the non- 
sense, the ideals can be accomplished 
by simple cooperation, and by the law 
librarian’s expenditure of a maximum 
effort to be helpful to the library 
unit, while remaining free to apply 
his legal and librarianship training 
in running the law library as a part 
of the legal unit. 
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A Common Lawyer’s French 


by SAMUEL J. STOLJAR* 


Chascune tere, vils et chiere, 

a son langage a sa maniere... 

de quelque part que l’on L’apregne 
tuit sunt et divers et estrange 

fors que il languages franchois 
c'est cil que Deus entant au chois 
k’il la fist et bel et legier. 


I. Foreword 


The common lawyer is pious and 
platitudinous about the insularity of 
English law. Little does he know (and 
even less he seems to care) about the 
many bridges that once spanned across 
English and continental legal institu- 
tions. Yet it is in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land that Germanic scholars have 
sought some of the prototypes of Teu- 
tonic laws and customs;? it is in Eng- 
land that the Carolingian inquest, in 


*LL.B., LL.M., Barrister at Law, of Gray’s Inn; 
and of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

**Evrat (P. Meyer, Recueil d’Anciens Tezxtes, 
Paris, 1877, p. 339). 

1, This point is excellently made by Julius Goebel, 
Felony and Misdemeanor (New Lork, 1937), p. 2. 

2. Since we are in this paper concerned with lan- 
guage, Heinrich Brunner’s remarks will be interest- 
ing indeed: “The importance of the Anglo-Saxon 
sources is moreover not confined to English legal 
history, but extends to the legal history of all Teu- 
tonic nations. While the Western Teutons of the 
Continent used the Latin tongue for committing 
their legal documents to writing, and while in Ger- 
many in statutes and documents German began to 
teplace Latin only in the thirteenth century, the 
Anglo-Saxon like the North Teutonic sources were 
written in the vernacular. The insight thus gained 
into national legal terminology, the wealth of Anglo- 
Saxon legislation during the five centuries from 
Aethelberht to William the Conqueror, the purely 
Teutonic character of the law, uninfluenced by the 


—From the 12th century.** 


the form of the jury, found its con- 
tinuation and unfolding;* it is Nor- 
man England that best exhibits an 
integrated structure of feudal land- 
holding and a medieval hierarchy of 
personal status; it is the English 
manor which, in spite of remaining 
mysteries, throws considerable light 
even on the distant, though corre- 
sponding, Russian village community 
or mir;® and, strangest thing of all, it 
is to medieval English law reports 


Roman, and only slightly influenced by the Canon 
law ... all these conditions place the Anglo-Saxon 
legal monuments in the front rank of information 
of Teutonic law.”” The Sources of English Law, 
translated in 2 SELECT ESSAYS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LEGAL HISTORY (1907-1909), p. 8. For further litera- 
ture, consult Percy H. Winfield, The Chief Sources 
of English Legal History (1925), p. 45. 

3. The story is fully told by Theodore F. T. 
Plucknett in A Concise History of the Common 
Law (4th ed., 1948), p. 106. 

4. See, e.g., Sir Frederick Pollock and F. W. 
Maitland, The History of English Law (2d ed., 
1898), vol. 1, chap. ii; also Sir Frank Stenton, 
English Feudalism—1066-1166 (Oxford, 1932); G. 
O. Sayles, The Medieval Foundations of England 
(2d ed., 1950). 

5. This may, indeed, be one of the main reasons 
for Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s original interest in 
medieval English history; for a comparative account 
see his ‘‘Village Communities” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; see also his Growth of the Manor 
(1905), English Society in the 11th Century (1907), 
Villeinage in England (1892). 
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that a philologist® can turn to dis- 
cover interesting data on the earlier 
growth of what became the glorious 
language of Corneille, Racine and 
Moliére. 

What was this ancient French? 
What manner of idiom was this Nor- 
man-French, or Anglo-French,’ or 
Anglo-Norman,*® or simply “‘law- 
French’’® in which, and through which, 
English law was born, in which com- 
mon lawyers pleaded, and in which 
the earliest reports and statutes are 
written? Why was it used for cen- 
turies, after England had absorbed its 
Norman occupation? Was it an easy 
language,’® or was it difficult to come 
by? Was it an efficient language well 
suited for its particular and prolonged 
purpose? 

These are the main questions which 
confront the legal historian; and al- 
though he may formulate these ques- 
tions separately and seriatim, he soon 
discovers that they are thoroughly in- 
termingled. For there is in historical 
development no absolute necessity for 
anything, and least of all for a sharp 
tongue or difficult syntax. To ask, 
therefore, whether Norman-French 
was “easy” is also, in an important 
sense, to ask whether it was efficient; 


6. Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 81. 
Cf. P. Studer, The Study of Anglo-Norman (Ox- 
ford, 1920). Needless to add that French (or Anglo- 
Norman) had enormous influence on the growth of 
Middle English as well as on English place-names; 
see Studer, op. cit., p. 15. 

7. See the remarks of B. H. Putnam, The Place 
in Legal History of Sir William Shareshulle (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), p. 242, n. 11; Studer, op. cit., p. 4, 
16; Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 87, 
n. 3. Studer gives cogent reasons why ‘“‘Anglo- 
Norman” is the best description of medieval Eng- 
lish French. The controversy has, of course, greater 
significance for philologists than for legal historians. 

8. Sometimes written “Anglo-norman’’, cf. Miss 
Legge’s Introduction to Y.B. 10 Edw. II (1316-17), 
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because if efficient, what was other. 
wise a difficulty would no longer be 
an impediment but an incentive. To 
ask, again, why Anglo-French sur. 
vived for centuries, when English was 
in everyday usage, is to ask why law. 
yers should insist upon using a foreign 
language having once mastered its suc- 
cessful manipulation. One answer, per- 
haps, is that men do not abandon 
acquired skills only to please potential 
competitors or successive generations. 
On the other hand, Roger North could 
say that “lawyer and law French are 
coincident; one will not stand with 
out the other,”*! and also “really the 
Law is scarce expressible properly in 
English.”?? To the questions, however, 
we shall return later; meanwhile, we 
must delve more deeply into law. 
French, its development, its vocabu- 
lary and its grammar. 


II. Before and About the Year Books 


Even after the Norman Conquest, 
the success of Norman-French was not 
immediate. For many a year English 
was used in documents!* in addition 
to Latin, and there is some evidence 
that it was used in courts and litiga- 
tion.1* Indeed, Anglo-French does not 
appear to have achieved its pre-emi- 
nence until well into the thirteenth 


Selden Society vol. 54, p. xxxviii. 

9. The name “‘law-French” is often reserved for 
the decaying and decadent forms of French of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

10. G. J. Turner’s view was that it was easy 
enough, cf. his introduction to Brevia Placitate, 
Selden Society vol. 66, p. xxxiv. On the other hand, 
Miss Putnam, op. cit., p. 15, thought it difficult. 

11. A Discourse upon the Study of the Lows 
(1824), p. 11. 

12. Ibid., p. 13; see also Roger North, Lives of 
the Norths (1826), vol. 1, p. 30, 33. 

13. Cf. W. Stubbs, Select Charters (9th ed. 
1913), p. 79. 

14. Legge, op. cit., p. xxxviii, n. 4. 
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century; for it was only after Henry 
II's earlier reforms that the King’s 
courts could settle down to adminis- 
ter the increasing “forms of action’’.’® 
French had occupied an intermediary 
position between English and Latin, 
and it owed its triumph to the fact 
that it “combined the convenience of 
a vernacular with the dignity of a 
learned language.” *® 

Nevertheless thirteenth century An- 
glo-Norman was not yet a standard- 
ized language. For one thing, it was 
constantly enriched by Frenchmen 
who came from different parts of 
France and who spoke French with 
significant variations."* Similarly, Eng- 
lishmen would go to the Continent as 
courtiers, as students or on business 
and acquire new words and accents. 
For another thing, the French lan- 
guage in England could not remain 
impervious to English which was 
spoken by the mass of the population 
and it was thus continually adopting 
some English word or some English 
pronunciation.’® It is, of course, im- 
possible to say to what extent these 
influences existed,!® yet it is clear that 
Anglo-French was a growing language, 


15. Cf. F. W. Maitland, “Forms of Actions” 
(lect. iii) in Equity (1920), p. 314; The History of 
the Register of Original Writs, 3 HARV. L. REV. 97, 
167, 212 (1889, reprinted in 2 Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History, 549). 

16. Legge, op. cit., p. xxxviii. Prof. Woodbine 
tried to explain the sudden appearance of French by 
the sudden influx of Frenchmen at the court of 
Henry III; cf. The Language of the Law, 18 
SPECULUM 395 (1943). 

17. Miss Legge, op. cit., p. xxxix, has said that 
considering the fact that they settled ‘‘amongst 
people who already spoke different dialects, it is 
astonishing that anything so consistent should have 
developed.” 

18. Contemporaries had a humorous name for 
French @ J’anglaise: they called it ‘Marlborough 
French,” Studer, op. cit., p. 13. Chaucer, too, had 
something to say about the Prioress who spoke 


developing a strong literary tradition?° 
and, what is even more important, be- 
coming gradually more stable. There 
is an evident difference between the 
French of the eleventh century and 
the French of the thirteenth and later; 
between, in other words, the Norman- 
French of the Leis Willelme** and the 
Anglo-French that became the lan- 
guage of the Year Books. 

Thus at the time when the law 
tracts and law reports began, we find 
in existence a fairly settled idiom, 
fluently spoken and written and un- 
derstood by a sizeable segment of the 
population. As a matter of fact, there 
henceforth prospered so settled a lan- 
guage that, if we look at the written 
French alone, it is almost impossible 
to “date” it: we cannot say, by mere 
examination of the written words, 
when a particular manuscript was 
penned anywhere between nearly two 
hundred years from (roughly) 1300 
onward. Fluctuations in language 
there certainly are, but they belong to 
a somewhat different order; to explain 
them we must say something about 
the method of production adopted for 
the Year Books. 


French “after the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, for 
Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe.” For a fasci- 
nating account of Madame Eglentyne, see Eileen 
Power, Medieval People (1924), chap. iii. Taine, 
Histoire de la littérature anglaise, vol. 1, p. 103, 
described the dialect as ‘“‘un francais colonial, 
avarié, prononcé les dents serrées, avec une con- 
torsion de gorsier, 4 la mode, non de Paris, mais de 
Stratford atte Bow.” And see on all this also Paul 
Meyer’s Introduction to Les contes moralisées de 
Nicole Bozon (Societé des anciens textes frang., 
Paris, 1899), p. lvii. 

19. The whole problem is still an open one, cf. 
Legge, op. cit., p. xxxiv. 

20. Cf. J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and 
Literature (1923), p. 15 passim; see also infra, n. 
110. 

21. Cf. Matzke, Les Lois de Guillaume le Con- 
quérant (Paris, 1899); Vising, op. cét., p. 13. 
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For the ultimate origins of these 
law reports several theories have been 
propounded;** but for present pur- 
poses we are concerned with a most 
prosaic aspect. In the late thirteenth 
century the legal profession needed 
reports of previous decisions,?* and 
some “publisher” had to provide 
them—provide them, that is, without 
the help of printing and only with 
the help of manuscriptural labor. Once 
this demand is stated, we can easily 
visualize what happened. A report of 
a case, originally made by a student 
or a professional reporter, would be 
dictated to a whole bevy of clerks, 
especially recruited for their relatively 
rare “literate” skill in more or less 
legible writing. These copies would 
then be circulated to subscribers; and 
it is these copies, rather than the 
original drafts, which now form the 
bulk of our available manuscripts. But 
it is important to dwell briefly on the 
inevitable results of dictation. Since 
Norman-French had not evoived an 
accepted system of spelling, the spoken 
words in dictation had to be trans- 
lated into a written text through at- 
tempts at phonetical representation.** 
Here, then, is the reason for most of 
the orthographical inconsistencies as 
well as for most disagreements of adjec- 
tives and loss of inflections. Here, also, 
we must find the reason for all those 


22. See on these theories Plucknett, op. cit., p. 
253; W. C. Bolland, The Year Books (1921), p. 45; 
and J. Lambert, Les Year Books de Langue Fran- 
caise (Paris, 1928), p. 103 (a very full account). 

23. They needed reports because they were their 
only sources of knowledge of how the law was de- 
veloping. On this level, we need not talk of a con- 
scious evolution of “‘case-law’’ or the beginnings of 
a doctrine of precedents. For a general discussion 
of this, see Winfield, op. cit., p. 148 and Plucknett, 
op. cit., p. 324. 

24. J. Lambert has made this point effectively: 
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shorthand abbreviations which were 
so current in Year Book language. For 
the hard-pressed scribe was obviously 
unable to reflect upon the “correct- 
ness” of his spelling; and if he had 
lost time, or had been unable to de- 
cide as to how a particular word 
should be written, the best way out 
was the bold abbreviation. Nor, per- 
haps, was there a great need for ortho- 
graphical exactness. In the first place, 
the “publisher” was not interested in 
the advancement of linguistic science; 
his interest lay in the quickest produc- 
tion of saleable copies. Moreover, since 
parchment was expensive, a clever 
stenographer was certainly no misfor- 
tune. In the second place, all that the 
contemporary lawyer desired was a 
legible and topical report, whatever 
its other shortcomings; and, provided 
he was able to decipher the script (and 
decipher it he usually could, since 
even we can), his demand was satisfied 
and he would remain a subscriber. 
At any rate, there must first exist 
some tradition of “correct” writing 
before one can appreciate the need for 
conventional grammatical niceties. 
This, however, only explains the 
practical realities behind Year Book 
production, and it must not be as- 
sumed that all our recorded law- 
French has suffered from the same 
fluctuations. For a scholarly move- 
ment had started which, both in Eng- 


“Les Y. B. ne sont pas rédigés dans le francais littéral, 
mais dans la langue parlée. Les scribes les ont 
composés 4 l’audience de la curia regis, comme des 
sténographes reproduisent des discours. On y trouve 
les expressions les plus familiéres; ils abondent en 
proverbes. Il est facile de retrouver la prononcia- 
tion des mots; car, l’orthographe étant purement 
phonétique, chaque scribe s’efforce de transcrire las 
prononciation du mot suivant sa méthode personelle,” 
op. cit., p. 3. On the point of dictation, see also 
Y. B. 20-21 Edw. I (Rolls Series), p. xviii. 
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Jand and France, tried to impose uni- 
form rules upon the language.?> At 
least the schoolmaster could tell his 
pupils, even if he could no longer in- 
fluence the grown-up generation, as to 
what were “right” or “wrong”, “cor- 
rect” or “incorrect” usages of Anglo- 
French.2® Much of the new learning 
by-passed the Year Books; but it did 
have significant effects on the law 
tracts.27 These were theoretical texts, 
rather than reports; books designed 
to teach legal principles, rather than 
journals covering recent debates in 
the court room. And it is therefore not 
surprising that the scribes copying 
these tracts were better trained gram- 
marians than their colleagues em- 
ployed on the Year Books. Whereas 
the latter had to come out quickly 
and cheaply, the former were pro- 
duced with much more care and de- 
liberation. Thus we find that in the 
tracts there are fewer contractions, 
much greater observance of the rules 
of inflection and a growing degree of 
consistency in spelling. Of course, 
there are still important differences in 
quality between one tract and an- 
other; but the point is that we are 
already in a position to observe sig- 
nificant qualitative distinctions. In- 
deed in the best manuscripts of Britton 
linguistic science is already carried to 


25. Vising, op. cit., p. 26. 

26. Yet even the older generation of professional 
scribes had ample opportunity of learning more 
about grammar and spelling conventions as part of 
their training. In the late thirteenth century there 
appears the first spelling treatise composed by T. 
H., student of Paris, and revised by Coyfurelly of 
Orléans. Soon afterwards we get the much more 
famous Orthographia Gallica (q.v., n. 54, infra). 
The first French grammar, John Barton’s Donait 
Francais, came out ca. 1400. Another popular tract, 
Maniére de language, seems to have first appeared 
ca. 1396, 

27. For some of the shorter tracts, see G. E. 


a degree where noster (masculine) and 
nostre (feminine) are given consistent 
differentiation.** We shall find no such 
consistent quality in all the manifold 
manuscripts of Year Books. 

This comparison could easily be ex- 
tended to the Anglo-French in which 
the statutes are written, a comparison 
that would be especially valuable since 
statutes are of certain and fixed 
“operative dates”.2® And we could, in 
addition take the Eyre reports into 
consideration, and begin to speculate 
why their language and spelling hap- 
pen to be even worse and more ir- 
regular than those of any other re- 
port.*° But we must confine ourselves 
to the Year Books: it is in them that 
we can observe the classical law- 
French; they illustrate how Anglo- 
French was actually used and spoken 
before the period of decay set in. 

At this juncture a few words are 
apposite about the different purposes 
that guide the lawyer and legal his- 
torian on the one hand and the “pure” 
philologist on the other. The latter’s 
business is old words for their own 
sake, including their variance of form 
and their function in sentence or syn- 
tax; his job is to discover trends of de- 
velopment, that is, development to- 
wards formalized language. The legal 
historian, however, seeks different 


Woodbine, Four Thirteenth Century Law Tracts 
(1910); and see also Turner, Brevia Placitata (Sel- 
den Society vol. 66). For an account, see Winfield, 
Sources, chap. ix. 

28. See F. M. Nichol’s introduction to Britton 
(Oxford, 1865), vol. 1, p. xlvii. 

29. For earlier statutes generally, see Plucknett, 
Statutes and their Interpretation in the First Half 
of the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, 1922). On 
the whole, even the French of the best Y.B. manu- 
scripts is of perceptibly worse quality than that of 
the statute rolls. 

30. Cf. Bolland’s introduction to Eyre of Kent, 
6-7 Edw. II (Selden Society vol. 24), xciii. 
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things; he wants to extract the ideas 
and principles contained in the an- 
cient dialect before him. The fact that 
they are written in “good” or “bad” 
French or, for that matter, in classical 
or medieval business Latin is but an 
accident of historical fortune and of 
distinctly subsidiary concern. He must 
still puzzle about as well as master the 
verbiage that contains his data; but 
provided he understands the meaning 
of words, linguistic oddities are out- 
side his province. His own “science 
of language” is therefore most specific: 
it is (perhaps to coin a word) “phi- 
lawlogy” rather than philology of the 
orthodox kind. 

To make the subject as simple and 
accessible as possible, we must ap- 
proach it from the standpoint of a 
reader trying to cope with a Year 
Book manuscript for the first time and 
unaided. In the first place, we shall 
deal therefore with some paleographi- 
cal peculiarities; then, we must indi- 
cate the various stenographic abbre- 
viations. Next we must attack the 
problem of grammar, beginning with 
nouns and pronouns and their de- 
clension, and continuing with the all- 
important verb and its variegated con- 
jugations. Lastly, something will be 
said about the difficulties of transla- 
tion. 


31. This is sometimes referred to as ‘‘book-script” 
and sometimes as ‘‘early English court hand’, but 
the terminology is not consistent. From the fifteenth 
century and later there appears a “Legal Hand’”’ 
and it is this which in the seventeenth century was 
regarded as Court Hand par excellence. This is also 
the hand which figures in Andrew Wright’s Court 
Hand Restored (1773). This book was published in 
several editions in order to correct the ignorance 
which (according to the author) resulted from the 
Acts 4&6 Geo.II (see notes 131 and 132, infra) 
which required law proceedings to be written in 
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The medieval clerk had his own 
style of writing. Quill-driving upon 
parchment produces different visual 
effects from the modern pen applied 
to modern paper. Moreover, since the 
demand was for legibility, the clerk 
had to assimilate a formal “hand”;* 
indeed most of our manuscripts have a 
neat and often enough an elegant, 
appearance. Only occasionally it is 
that we find a scribble; and then the 
presumption is that it is not clerical 
writing but the more informal style 
of a student’s notes or a pleader’s an- 
notations. Be this as it may, the four- 
teenth century hand presents some 
difficulties which may beguile the 
modern reader. 

1. What looks like n can be either 
u or v. Thus what seems to be nest 
(for n’est, is not) may be vest (E. to 
vest); and what looks like doyne is in 
fact doyve (the present subjunctive of 
devoir). In some cases, v is written 
like v, especially in vers (against) or 
vous (you), or where the v indicates 
the Roman numeral.*? 

2. Conversely, what looks like u may 
be either u or n. Thus the form eu 
(which is, of course, the past participle 
of avoir, to have) may where the con- 
text so requires, stand for en (in). In 
Maynard’s MS.** there are many ex- 
amples of this sort. 


English and because the law was gradually deprived 
of “those valuable gentlemens’”” who knew the older 
hands. See more fully Hilery Jenkinson, The Later 
Court Hands in England (Cambridge, 1927), p. 
68, 74. 

32. Cf. Maitland’s Introduction to Year Books of 
Edward II (Selden Society vol. 17), p. xxvi. Mait- 
land’s introduction is partly reprinted in CAM- 
BRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (1907), 
p. 407. 

33. This is well known as MS. B among Year 
Book editors, or British Museum Add. 35094. 
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3. What looks like t may be c, and 
vice versa. This may create a puzzle as 
to whether the correct rendering is tel 
or cel; but whichever it is, the differ- 
ence does not affect the meaning 
of the phrase. On the other hand, 
resceivre (in modern French recevoir, 
to receive) can look distinctly like 
resteivre. Here it is important to know 
that no such old French word like 
resteivre exists, so that the ¢ must 
quickly be converted into c. But there 
are some more perplexing problems, 
of which Maitland has given two very 
good illustrations:** (i) Take the sen- 
tence “Nous sumes teniz par la 
resomounce”, which on its face could 
mean “We are bound (held) by the 
resummons.” Teniz would immedi- 
ately strike us as a bad (or at least 
curious) past participle of tenir (to 
hold), the correct form being tenu 
(singular) or tenuz (plural). Further- 
more, a lawyer would also ask how 
one could be “bound” by a resum- 
mons, or why, indeed, the litigant 
should wish to make this point. Thus 
one might be induced to re-examine 
teniz, convert the ¢ into c, and after 
some reflection, he may arrive at ceinz 
(in modern French ici, here), a word 
in most common use in these situa- 
tions. The sentence would then read, 
“Nous sumes ceinz par la resomounce,” 
and this makes certainly better sense. 
(ii) Take the word isserent. This is 
the third person plural of the preterite 
indicative of issir (to issue, to go out). 
Although the correct form would ob- 
viously be issirent, we could hardly 
make a mistake as to what the verb 


34. Maitland, op. cit., p. xxv, xxviii. 
35. W. C. Bolland, The Year Books (Cambridge, 
1921), p. 17. 


says. The trouble begins if the clerk 
writes the last ¢ as a c, which may in 
fact look like an e, with the result 
that what ought to be issirent or is- 
serent eventually becomes isserene; 
and a perfectly intelligible verb is 
transformed into a mysterious vocable 
of unfathomable meaning. 

A similar problem is suggested by 
the story of the “Colchester penny’”.*® 
The cester (perhaps from sextarius) 
was quite a common toll which ten- 
ants had to pay the feudal lord for 
the right to brew beer. This was 
called “tol cestre” and was originally 
also written in this way. An original 
copyist, however, must have mistaken 
t for c, and thus Colchester was born. 

4. A final paleographical peculiar- 
ity must be noticed. As a general rule, 
the letter « must often do the work of 
both 7 and 7. An exception is the case 
of personal names in which the capital 
J almost invariably appears, e.g., Jon 
and James. But such words as ia (Mod. 
Fr. déja, already), iames (Mod. Fr. 
jamais, never), and iugement (judg- 
ment) are usually written with 7 in- 
stead of 7. On the other hand, the 
last , when used as a Roman numeral, 
as in 1itj (4), is generally a 7. There is 
more to all this. Where i stands in 
conjunction with n, difficulties may 
arise as to whether the correct render- 
ing is in or nt. For example, what 
often looks like Herin is Hervi (or 
more fully, Hervey), which in the 
Year Books is the Christian name by 
which Stanton, J., is usually referred 
to. Again, what looks like mé (with a 
dot over the e) may be either nie (in 
modern French nid, nest); or it may 
be mé, where the dot has become a 
tittle, so that mé would only be the 
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abbreviation of a much longer word 
such as mein (hand), or conceivably 
Mesoun (house). The possibility of mé 
(with a mere dot over the e) meaning 
mein or mesoun is, however, extremely 
small, for the almost invariable spell- 
ing of “hand” is meyn and the con- 
ventional abbreviation of mesoun is 
mes’. It should be evident that it 
must ultimately depend on the given 
context alone whether the mysterious 
sign over the e is an abbreviating jot 
or tittle or is the i’s wandering dot. 

This last point brings us to a larger 
observation which deserves attention 
here and now. In discussing the well- 
known inadequacies of the printed 
“black letter” edition, Maitland made 
the following remarks: “In an action 
for assault and imprisonment the de- 
fendant alleges that the plaintiff is 
his villein. And thrice over we are 
told that the plaintiff was arrested ‘en 
soun mé.’ The whole legal core of 
the case lies in that difficult and ap- 
parently unfinished word. . .. A whole 
case is spoilt for us by a twice repeated 
blunder.” ** Blunder, indeed it was; 
and nothing can be said in defense of 
an edition replete with such errors. 
But it may be asked whether it is fair 
to blame without qualification the 
copyist who made this blunder? He 
may have been “dim and drowsy”, yet 
even in his most lucid moments he 
knew but little about law, let alone 
medieval institutions. Was he to know 
that mé ought to be nie? In the late 
seventeenth century, when this Year 
Book was prepared for printing, only 
experts would remember that in the 


36. Maitland, op. cit., p. xxvii. 

37. Bereford, C. J. said in this connection: “I 
have heard tell a man was taken in a brothel and 
hanged, and if he had stayed at home no ill would 
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fourteenth century even a sheriff of 
London, though a free man every. 
where was not a free man except in 
his “villein nest” and that if he re. 
turned to his village he did so at grave 
peril.**? The transcriber from the Year 
Books cannot always have complete 
mastery of medieval common law, but 
he must have at least some knowledge 
of the legally relevant questions. As 
Johnson and Jenkinson have truly 
observed: “It will also be found that 
the very possibility of seeing what is 
actually written depends on the power 
of the reader to imagine for himself 
what ought to have been written and 
to check his hypotheses by what he 
can see. It is not too much to say that 
you cannot read a word with certainty 
unless you know what it is.’’ °8 

With this lesson in mind we may 
turn to examine the conventional 
clerical abbreviations: 

(a) One of the commonest abbrevia- 
tory symbols is the “tittle” which is 
a small dash or line (sometimes per- 
fectly straight, sometimes like a hori- 
zontal question mark), drawn over a 
word, or syllable of a word, to supply 
letters wanting. The missing letters 
are usually e, n, or m, in this rough 
order of importance; but since the n 
can also stand for u, we have in fact 
a choice of four letters. For example, 
accion and reversion may have a tittle 
over the ion, so that the question in- 
stantly arises whether they are to be 
expanded into accioun and _rever- 
sioun, or into accione and reversione. 
Both versions seem permissible, al- 
though the former is preferable be- 


have befallen him. So also in this case. If he was 
a free citizen, why did he not remain in the city?” 

38. C. Johnson and H. Jenkinson, English Court 
Hand (1915), part 1, p. xxxvii. 
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cause it was certainly more common. 
Nevertheless, a transcriber should not 
hesitate to write accione or reversione 
where a clerk, in a more “expansive” 
mood, has actually used this spelling. 
If, on the other hand, the particular 
manuscript gives no precise spelling, 
the transcriber must rely on other 
manuscripts which he uses for the 
purposes of collation.** It will be seen 
that the “tittle” will usually not be 
misleading; for we already know that 
the relevant words are “action” and 
“reversion”. The same is true of some 
more sweeping uses of the tittle. Thus 
where we find the words comt or 
testamt, it will not require much 
imagination to see that, coment or 
testament are meant. However, a word 
like tenz may be more baffling; but 
the reader will soon know, if he has 
not already guessed from the context, 
that tenz is but the customary com- 
pendium of tenemenz. As regards per- 
sonal names, the story can sometimes 
be more complicated: what is one to 
make of Willm or John? Is it to be 
expanded into Willem or Willelm 
(the latter was the better spelling); is 
it to be Johen or Johan (again the 
latter seems the better version)? The 
short answer is that the orthography 
of names need not detain us. The 
Year Books are notorious for their 
mis-spelling of Christian and family 
names, mainly because the clerks had 
especial difficulty in rendering purely 
English sounds in a French style. At 
any rate, we must search the plea rolls 


39. The modern editor, of course, does not content 
himself with one manuscript if he has several avail- 
able covering the same period and problem. This 
method will certainly lengthen his labors, but its 
advantage is that the process of comparison helps 
in the elimination of all kinds of errors and mis- 


for the correct names of the parties. 
The plea rolls, of course, were official 
records of the matter under litigation. 
Provided, then, we can find the cor- 
responding record on the plea roll, 
we shall soon know not only the 
parties’ correct names, but also the 
date and “process” of the action; an 
item to which the Year Books did not 
attach (as modern reports attach) par- 
ticular importance.*° 

(b) The second common abbrevia- 
tion was the “hook” (9) the function 
of which was to indicate a missing er 
or re either at the end or in the mid- 
dle of a word. Of this “hook” ex- 
amples abound on the pages of any 
Year Book.‘ Here are a few, taken 
at random: seguvitz (services), recovgit 
(he recovered), sgunt (will be), cotein 
(certain), mang (manner or manor), 
dautypart (besides, on the other hand), 
avg (to have), mettg (to put) and many 
more. In the case of nouns and ad- 
jectives, the “hook” can cause but 
little trouble; in the case of verbs, 
however, a tolerable knowledge of 
French is quite essential. But the verb 
will engage more detailed attention 
later. 

(c) Closely connected with the 
“hook” is the “jot” (’) or apostrophe. 
In some manuscripts the two signs are 
almost indistinguishable. The jot ap- 
pears only at the end of a word; and 
the quickest way of putting it on 
parchment, without undue interrup- 
tion of the flow of writing, was to con- 
tinue the line upward and to finish it 


conceptions are eliminated. 

40. The Year Books, as is well known, are mainly 
concerned with the intricacies of oral pleading; see 
also infra. note 125. 

40a. For innumerable printed examples see the 
first volume of the Statutes of the Realm (1811). 
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with a short and bold drop down: the 
result thus looked like a “hook” rather 
than a neatly disconnected “jot”. In 
many manuscripts the two signs are 
clearly separable, and it is advisable 
to keep them distinct (at least for our 
present purpose).*t Moreover, they 
perform somewhat different functions. 
Indeed the function of the “jot” was 
not to supply merely one or two miss- 
ing letters but often to supply every- 
thing after the first letter. The classi- 
call illustration is r which may denote 
a variety of different words, and with 
different words also different mean- 
ings.‘ Thus it may stand for any in- 
flection of respondre or for any kind 
of spelling of the noun respons (re- 
spouns, response) and, similarly, for 
any spelling of reson (resoun, resone). 
Where it is clear that 7’ is an abbre- 
viated verb, the chances are that it 
will be either respount (he replies or 
answers) or responez (you reply or 
answer, 2nd plural). But where the 
context indicates a noun, it may be 
impossible to say precisely whether 
the meaning of 7’ is “reason” or “re- 
ply” (answer). Moreover, the r may 
also stand for receitvre and especially 
for the past participle receu. Yet there 
is one good clue for distinguishing be- 
tween receu on the one hand and 
respondu on the other. For 7’ will 
usually make its appearance at the end 
of two distinct arguments or phrases. 
First, the defendant might say that 
the plaintiff need not be answered, i.e., 
that the plaintiff's writ deserves no 
answer; in this case, obviously, the 7” 


41. Unfortunately Maitland has not made this 
distinction very clear, and he speaks of the ‘“‘in- 
discriminating dash or tittle’ where what he means 


is the “‘jot”, op. cit., p. xl. For a list of abbrevia- 


tions see 1 Statutes of the Realm, App. D. 
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would stand for respondu. Secondly, 
the plaintiff might argue that the de- 
fendant ought not to be received in 
his defense or averment; in this case 
the correct word is receu. In brief, 
one answers a writ, but one is received 
in an averment. 

There are two other important 
words which the jot abbreviates only 
too often, i.e., rec’ and gar’. The latter 
stands for the verb garauntir or garan- 
tir (to warrant, to guarantee), includ- 
ing its inflections, and for the noun 
garauntie or garantie (warranty). The 
medieval vendor of land either ex- 
pressly or impliedly warranted his 
title to the land so that when the pur- 
chaser or tenant was sued for the same 
land he naturally tried to get the 
seller into court to defend his (the 
seller’s) right to it.4* This was called 
“vouching to warranty”, and vouchers 
were so frequent that it is not at all 
surprising that the clerk did not 
trouble to spell the words out com- 
pletely. As regards rec’, however, the 
story is a little more cumbersome. For 
rec’ could stand for two different 
verbs, one of which was recoverer (to 
recover) and the other recoverir (to 
re-cover or, rather more precisely, to 
cover up again). Recoverer stems from 
the Latin recuperare, while recoverir 
comes from recuperire. And as Mait- 
land said, “Modern French has the 
two words recouvrer and recouvrir, 
and in England after recovering an 
umbrella by action at law we may re- 
cover it with silk.” ** But as far as the 
King’s courts were concerned, there 

42. Maitland, op. cit., p. xl, Ixxxiii. 

43. S. J. Bailey, Warranties of Land in the 
Thirteenth Century, 8 CAMBRIDGE LAW JOURNAL 274 


(1944) and vol. 9 (1945), p. 82. 
44. Maitland, op. cit., p. Ix. 
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was no practical need for the verb 
recoverir, the result being that the 
close phonetical similarity between 
the two led to their interchangeability 
as well. In short, instead of using re- 
coverer for “recover” and its various 
forms, recoverir came into alternative 
usage with the same connotation.*® 
Lastly we may mention a few other 
uses of the “jot” which are also very 
frequent. Thus br’, dr’, ten’, dem’ (or 
dd’) stood for bref (writ), dreit (right), 
tenir (to hold), demander (or de- 
maunder, to ask, demand) respec- 
tively. Furthermore, personal names 
are often written with a “jot” after 
the first, or after the first few letters. 
Thus M’ can be Maude, Marie or 
Magdalene; and J’ can be Jon, Johan, 
James; and so on. The names of 
judges, serjeants and pleaders, too, 
appear almost inevitably in an in- 
choate (or “jotted’’) version. Of Chief 
Justice Bereford all you ever find is 
the abbreviation Ber’ or Bere’; for 
Mutford, Roubery, and Spigurnel, JJ., 
Mut’, Roub’ and Spig’ will do. The 
names of the great leaders of the 
medieval bar usually appear as Ald’, 
Den’ and Canter’, although but scant 
acquaintance with the Year Books in- 
forms us that Richard of Aldborough 


45. This confusion, if such it was, is particularly 
noticeable in the preterite forms. Thus recovery, 
recoverist and recovere are all permissible. As we 
shall later see, only verbs ending in -er took an -a 
in the third person singular of the preterite. There 
are several other frequent words the jotted version 
of which may cause not a little trouble. For ex- 
ample, mest’ may be either mestre (maistre), master 
or mester, mestir, mestier (metier). It would often 
be difficult to decide not only between the two dif- 
ferent words but also between the different spellings. 
Again, ent’ can be either enter, entier, entir, entire. 
One can easily put oneself into the medieval scribe’s 
place by trying to write these words upon hearing 
them; the possibilities of difference in spelling are 
nearly endless. It is a little like writing ‘‘nite” for 
“night”, “‘plow” for “plough”, and so on. On the 


(or Aldeborough), John of Denham 
and John of Cambridge are meant. 
Where Cant’ occurs, we have a prob- 
lem: is this one man or two, for there 
were then in existence both a John of 
Cambridge and a Roger of Cam- 
bridge. Again, the manuscript may 
laconically refer to S’, or Sc’ or Sh’; 
and those cannot be expanded into 
full names without some work of his- 
torical detection. For there were at 
least two, and possibly three, impor- 
tant men who played their part in the 
Common Pleas; they were Sir William 
Shareshulle (who became an impor- 
tant political figure in the middle of 
the fourteenth century), Scardelowe 
and (or?) Scardeburgh. Fortunately, 
the choice of the right name has now 
been made much easier by Miss Put- 
nam’s valiant scholarship.*® 

(d) The fourth most common abbre- 
viation is the closed “hook” (9) which 
in the case of Latin stood for -us and 
in the case of medieval French stood 
for -es, or -ms or simply -s. This 
“hook” seems to have caused some 
consternation among paleographers. 
Thus Maurice Prou,*? a famous French 
philologist and one of the first French- 
men to become seriously interested 
in the Year Books,‘* rendered the 


other hand, two words curiously acquired complete 
regularity: ley, (law), and roy (king) instead of 
ley and rey, or loy and roy. The result is legal and 
royal. 

46. Putnam, op. cit., Appendix, p. iii (1). 

47. M. Maurice Prou, Manuel de Paléographie 
(Paris, 1896), planche 4. 

48. Certainly Frenchmen did not in the 19th cen- 
tury take too great an interest in the Year Books. The 
interest was confined to Taine, Brissaud (Manuel 
d'histoire du droit francais, vol. 1, p. 249), and 
the fragment given by Prou (see note 47). It is 
mainly through the efforts of Professors Ed. Lam- 
bert and Levy-Ullman that the Year Books have 
become better known among French lawyers; see 
on this J. Lambert, op. cit., p. 7, n. 2. 
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famous phrase “we tell you” by nous 
vous diouns instead of (as is now the 
generally accepted form) dioms; simi- 
larly he transcribed “we found” by 
nous trovamus instead of trovames. 
The Latin influence is here not only 
very evident, but linguistically speak- 
ing also somewhat painful. For there 
is very little doubt that in Anglo- 
French people said dioms and not 
diouns, and trovames and not tro- 
vamus. At any rate, when the words 
are written out, it is dioms and 
trovames that are given. Moreover, 
vog and nog do the work not only of 
vous and nous (you and we) but also 
of vos or voes and nos or noes (your 
and our).*® Sometimes vog and nog 
also stand for vostre and nostre, so 
that the “hook” goes further and ab- 
breviates also the suffix stre following 
the o-. But we have here, seemingly, 
a combination of the “hook” and 
“loop”: the sign symbolizes the s as 
well as the re, thus leaving the inter- 
vening ¢ to be supplied by our imagi- 
nation; and our imagination cannot 
fail us once we have vos-re and nos-re 
and we also see that the subsequent 
noun is singular. 

On the other hand, we occasionally 
do find such words as Jamus (James), 
il memus (he himself), or vous estus 
(you are).°° This does not mean that 
Jamus, memus or estus were legitimate 
alternatives for James, memes or estes; 
it does not mean, in other words, that 
in the fourteenth century people were 
both saying and writing vous estus 


49. Maitland, op. cit., p. xli, n. 1. 

50. Ibid., p. xl-xli. 

51. Some other common ‘“‘p-abbreviations’” may 
here be mentioned: (i) the jotted p, i.e., p’, usually 
stands for pas and sometimes even for puts (Latin 
post), although (ii) the more common form of puis 
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and vous estes. The explanation of 
this variant spelling is merely that the 
manuscript which contains these vari- 
ants was hurriedly transcribed from 
another in which such forms as Jamo, 
memg or estg occurred and that the 
transcribing clerk, perhaps more used 
to Latin, quickly expanded these into 
-us. In brief, where we find Jamus 
and so on, the probability is that we 
have a derivative manuscript instead 
of an original one: for no clerk, how- 
ever dim or dumb or drowsy, could 
specifically write Jamus when what he 
heard was James. Certainly James 
was not a Janus-faced creature, pho- 
netically speaking. 

(e) The last type of abbreviation to 
be mentioned is what we may call the 
“‘p-abbreviations”.®! Per or par or pro 
were frequent words and prefixes. Per 
and par (by, through) were, of course, 
the same words, the latter being 
French and the former Latin: their 
abbreviation was identical, i.e., p (p 
with a dash underneath). Thus we 
find p son bref (by his writ), p son 
bailif (by his bailiff—where the liti- 
gant is not appearing personally but 
pleads or answers through his bailiff 
acting as his representative). As a pre- 
fix p is the first syllable of persone 
which may be either “person” or “par- 
son”: we should perhaps render it 
“parson” where the question concerns 
an advowson or the right to present 
a parson to a living.5? Pro is abbre- 
viated p (the line going round p’s 
stalk); its meaning is “for’’ although 
it will not usually stand alone because 


is pu? (pu with the “‘hook’”’). (iii) pour or por can 
also be written »° (a small o in the right hand 
corner). For printed examples see 1 Statutes of the 
Realm, App. D, p. Ixiv. 

52. See Maitland’s remarks, loc. cit., p. xlv, n. 1. 
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the French for pro is pur, pour or 
por. But pro is also a prefix for a 
variety of words: proces (process), 
proporcioun®* (proportion, share) and 
so on. Another common abbreviation 
is pri, written, p’ (the small r appear- 
ing against its right-hand corner) 
and its usual expansions are priveté 
(privity), or prisoun (prison), or priour 
(prior), or prioms (we demand, pray). 
Finally there is p* (the small u just 
over the right-hand corner). The best 
example is pur, but the small super- 
imposed u has a wider application as 
in seignur or desturbur, written seign* 
and dest“b¥. The Orthographia Gal- 
lica®** could warn Englishmen: “sachez 
ge Fraunceis ne serra pas escript si 
courtement come Latyn, gar Fraun- 
ceis demande paroules entiers,” but 
the warning was not heeded. Had it 
been heeded, much would have been 
different. 


IV. Grammar: The Noun and 
the Pronoun 


Unlike Latin, French did not de- 
velop a system for the declension of 
nouns and pronouns. It made no dis- 
tinction between (i) the nominative 
and the accusative, or (ii) between the 


53. Alternatively, proporcion, protestacion. In the 
fourteenth century, however, the oun seems to have 
been preferred to the more austere on. Similarly, 
aun was better liked than an, e.g., taunt, vaunt, 
demaunde, graunt (great). At any rate, it seems 
that the preference for aun and oun was very 
much an Anglo-Norman peculiarity; see Paget Toyn- 
bee’s Introduction to Specimens of Old French (Ox- 
ford, 1892) and Maitland, op. cit., p. xliv-xlv. 

54. The Orthographia Gallica was a tract for 
Englishmen on spelling and pronunciation, and it 
is usually referred to in the Stuerzinger edition of 
1884. But the origin of that book is still shrouded 
in considerable mystery; see Bolland’s Introduction 
to the Eyre of Kent, 6-7 Edw. II (Selden Society 
vol. 24), p. xliii. 

55. “. . . The noun has no cases, and the ac- 
cusative forms are already enjoying their complete 


dative, the genitive and the ablative. 
To indicate the dative, genitive or 
ablative use of a noun, Norman 
French, like modern French or Eng- 
lish, uses the appropriate preposition. 
For example, it says: doner a celi fitz, 
to give to this son (for the dative); or 
forme de doun, form of the gift (for 
the genitive—not forma donis as in 
Latin); or it will use the prepositions 
en or par or ov (ove, in modern French 
avec, with) to show the required abla- 
tive form. Again, generally speaking, 
old French derived its normal, nomi- 
native form from the accusative of 
the noun in Latin.®® This is impor- 
tant in two ways. First, if we suspect 
the French word of having a Latin 
equivalent, we must look for it not in 
its (short) nominative radical, but in 
its expanded accusative declension. 
Thus homme was derived from the 
Latin hominem, whilst the Latin 
nominative homo became on (such 
as in modern French l’on) as in the 
phrase home dit (on dit) meaning 
not “the man says” but “one says” or 
“it is said’”.5* In the second place, the 
predominance of the accusative form 
had considerable effect upon the shape 
of the pronouns. For example, cestui 


victory,” Maitland, op. cit., p. xlvi. This victory of 
the accusative seems a phenomenon applying to all 
languages developing out of vulgate or corrupted 
Latin. It was due to the phonological changes in late 
Latin which brought not only confusion into the 
case system but also caused the disappearance of 
the various distinctive types of (Latin) declension. 
See M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French 
(Manchester, 1952), p. 302; also A. Darmesteter, 
Historical French Grammar (Hartog, trans. London, 
1914), p. 210. 

56. Better examples are: baron derives from 
baronem (Lat. accus. of baro); seigneur derives from 
seniorem, the nominative being senior which evolved 
into sire; comte (count) derives from comitem (Lat. 
nom. being comes). On the other hand, fils, fiz, fitz 
(son) come from filius (nominative) and soer 
(sister) from soror (and not from sororem). 
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and celui soon become alternatives for 
cesti and celi; qi or qui become re- 
placed by ge or que (from quem), 
and qi (from cuius) will become 
“whose” as in qi estat il ad (whose 
estate he has), or will become an ac- 
cusative as in vers qi (against whom). 
Since the declension of ge (usually 
written q) may cause some confusion, 
it will be useful to list the various 
forms of this important pronoun: 


1. ge (nom.) who, which 

qi** (gen.) whose 

. (a) qi (dat.) (to) whom 

. (vers) qt (acc.) (against) whom 

. (en, par, de, ove) qi (abl.) (in, by 
(through), of (from), with) whom. 


ye ro 


or > 


The word qe also had another 
meaning which was derived from the 
Latin quare, and has become car in 
Modern French where it signifies, of 
course, “for” or “because”. Thus we 
can see gar or ge, or even qil for 
qil (because he). Only the context 
can make it clear whether the correct 
sense of q’il is “because he (or she)” 
or “which he (or she)”. 

Although Norman-French did not 
make a regular and consistent distinc- 
tion between singular and plural (the 
idea that a final s would indicate the 
plural is a much later convention), it 
did try to distinguish between mas- 
culine and feminine gender. This was, 
of course, easy when the dividing line 
was between men and women; but as 
they had no neuter, inanimate things 
could not be straightforwardly divided 


57. At one time ki, ky was also used; by the early 
fourteenth century, however, the & has nearly dis- 
appeared, at any rate in the Year Book manuscripts. 

58. Maitland, op. cit., p. xlix. 

59. Ibid., p. lii. For a fuller discusson of this, 
see Pope, op. cit., p. 72 and Darmesteter, op. cit., 
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according to sex. Thus we can ob- 
serve le felonie, but la darreine per- 
sone (the last person); le terme, le 
corps, le bref, le jugement and (as 
we would expect) la seisine, la terre, 
la garrauntie and so on. Old French 
had two possibilities for distinguish- 
ing gender. One was to follow the 
Latin forms. This must have been 
often enough impossible since French 
abandoned the neuter. Another was 
to make the distinction according to 
what was apparently the old (and is 
still the modern) French rule that the 
final e made the noun feminine. But 
Englishmen were becoming careless 
about the “e feminine’, and Mait- 
land argued that they were becoming 
careless because the e was mute as it 
is in modern French.** But is it pos- 
sible to assert this? Is it possible to 
establish a general rule about the pro- 
nunciation of this letter? Even if it 
be true that the final e was mute or 
toneless, as in querelle or commune, 
cause or chose, what about il parle? 
If, as Maitland contended,** the four- 
teenth century had settled on pro 
nouncing parle as “parl”’, why did 
they adhere to (say) parlement? The 
final e must have retained some pho- 
netical significance, if scribes con- 
tinued to spell it in their attempts at 
phonetical representation? Were there, 
as seems probable, various pronuncia- 
tions? Did some people, for example, 
say seisine as a modern Parisian would 
pronounce it? Did some say “seisine” 
as we pronounce “idea”? Did some 
pronounce it as the Southern French 


p. 137. It would appear that Maitland was greatly 
influenced by Palsgrave (see infra) in his attempt 
to discover what the true pronunciation of Anglo 
Norman was; but Palsgrave does not seem com- 


pletely reliable, see Pope, op. cit., p. 38. 
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would do, or give it a somewhat 
sharper accent in the manner of the 
Comédie Francaise?>** Perhaps if they 
said “seisin’eh”, one might perhaps 
say as naturally le seisine as one might 
say la seisin. However that may be, 
several grammatical conventions soon 
emerged. It became customary to say 
la rente and la lette on the one hand, 
and le title on the other, although the 
Latin words were redditum, debitum 
and titulum. 

But as Maitland said, “Men who 
can be trusted with le and la are 
capable of misusing un and une.” ®° 
Thus they can write un femme and 
even (but certainly not very often) 
une homme. One reason for this is 
that French did not nasalize un with 
that sharp modern nuance that sepa- 
rates it from en, in, on or an. 

The “atonality” of the e has also 
another significance. Where it stands 
between two syllables, usually in the 
middle of two preceding syllables 


and a subsequent third, it could be 
dropped with propriety. For instance, 
chevalerie and chevalrie are legiti- 
mate variants of “knight-service”; and 
chauncelerie and chauncelrie are per- 
missible alternatives of “chancery” 
(the office of the chancellor where the 
writs were brought). This was ob- 
viously but a contraction of longish, 
four-syllable words into more con- 
venient three-syllable ones, more con- 
venient, that is, from the point of 
view of quicker pronunciation in de- 
bate or dictation. The same process 
can, but to a more limited extent, be 
observed in some verb-forms. Al- 
though we find deliverer or recouverer 
(to deliver or to recover), instead of 
what might seem the more natural 
forms of delivrer and recouvrer, the 
middle e may sometimes disappear in 
the future and conditional tenses. 
This, however leads us to the problem 
of the conjugation of verbs, and to 
this we now turn. 


(To be concluded in August issue) 


59a. This is a vexed problem. Although Studer, 
op. cit., p. 5, has said that Anglo-Norman “became 
more uniform in England than it ever was in 
Normandy,” it may still be doubtful whether there 
were not significant variations of detail. By com- 
parison with France, however, Anglo-Norman pro- 
nunciation seems certainly to have been “uniform”. 
The following verse is a fine example of the frustra- 
tion felt by a medieval grammarian: 


Si tant vous aimez les son doux, 

N’estes vous pas bien de grands fous, 

de dire Chouse, au lieu de Chose, 

de dire J’ouse, au lieu de J’ose? 

Et pour Trois mois dire Troas moas? 

Pour je fay, vay, Je foas, je voas? 

En la fin vous direz la guerre, 

Place Maubart, et frére Piarre 
(Pope, op. cit., p. 40). 

60. Maitland, op. cit., p. 1. 





Compensation of Law Library 
Personnel in 1954 


by A. EvizaBetH Ho t, Law Librarian 


Nevada State Library 


A compilation of the salaries re- 
ceived by law librarians was done for 
the year 1951 and published by Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe, the compiler, in 46 
Law Lisrary JouRNAL 18 (February, 
1953). The present compilation brings 
to date Mr. Roalfe’s study by re- 
porting the salaries of law librarians 
for 1953-1954. Questionnaires were 
filled out in January, 1954 and there- 
fore they represent either the fiscal 
year 1953-1954 or the calendar year 
1954. The positions tabulated were 
those of individuals reported to be 
doing library work of a professional 
nature. The form of the tables is 
identical to those in Mr. Roalfe’s 
article. A total of 387 law librarians 
are represented in these tables and 
the librarians are located in 46 states. 
Salary figures from every type of law 
library are included in the present 
compilation and this fact should be 
considered in any interpretation of 
the information in the tables. Small 
law libraries are represented in a 
greater proportion than they were in 
the 1951 compilation because the cur- 
rent sampling was taken from law li- 
brarians in the United States as listed in 
LAw LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 1952 rather than from 
only law librarians attending one of the 


national conventions of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. Mr. 
Roalfe had called the limitations of the 
1951 sampling to the attention of the 
readers of his article. The total number 
of law librarians on the official list is 
approximately 1214 and this makes 
the present compilation of 387 slightly 
less than 1/3 of the law librarians in 
the United States. The highest salary 
reported ($12,000) is still that of a 
man although he belongs to the non- 
law school group this year whereas 
the highest salary in 1951 was received 
by a law school librarian. There are 
seven salaries of $9,000 or higher out 
of which two were received by women 
and these two were from the non-law 
school group. The second highest sal- 
ary ($10,150) was, as in 1951, that of 
a woman in the non-law school group. 

Table I presents information for 
the entire group regardless of the 
type of library in which the individ- 
uals work. In addition to the general 
grouping of all types of libraries the 
information is broken down into the 
non-law school libraries and the law 
school libraries. In the non-law school 
group the greater portion of positions 
showing less training are held by 
women although the salary is not nec 
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TABLE I 
LiBRARY EXPERIENCE AND COMPENSATION OF 
LAw LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
NUMBER AVERAGE 
OF YEARS OF MEDIAN HIGH 
EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED EMPLOYEES EXPERIENCE SALARY SALARY 
ENTIRE GROUP 
MO 25 dead ci eedadeteen’ 387 8 $4,000 $12,000 
i i ETE LE RE RL 259 9 3,900 10,150 
EO CCE Ce ee eee 128 12 5,150 12,000 
Less than four years of college....... 105 11 3,255 9,000 
ce ere rr ere eee 49 9 3,600 6,000 
ican Library school graduates............ 104 9 4,278 9,288 
Law school graduates............... 94 10 4,895 12,000 
Mr. Library and law school graduates... . . 35 8 5,400 10,000 
. ‘ 
the Law ScHooL LIBRARY EMPLOYEES 
the All employees........... cas SEIN 157 9 4,000 10,000 
iber ET Cre ee AR ee ete re 105 8 3,900 7,668 
ti Less than four years of college... . 21 10 2,643 5,250 
“eo College graduates................ 16 9 3,434 5,100 : 
akes Library school graduates......... 44 7 4,000 5,700 
htly Law school graduates............ 13 7 4,000 6,144 
. 5 Library and law school graduates. . 11 7 4,200 7,668 
= Ri 3, occ cas eee 52 10 5,000 10,000 
lary Less than four years of college... . 2 33 5,000 5,000 ' 
f a ree 1 2 — 3,000 “ 
Library school graduates......... 10 7 3,760 7,500 iH 
10N- Law school graduates............ 28 11 4,100 10,000 am 
reas Library and law school graduates. . 11 11 6,000 10,000 nth 
ived , Non-LAw ScHoot LipRARY EMPLOYEES am 
are en Se ea ar hey ene 230 11 4,232 12,000 
t WN dg. 5, 555. OR hinged hse SSF 154 10 4,000 10,150 
os Less than four years of college... . 60 11 3,247 9,000 
nen College graduates. ..........0..5.. 26 8 3,600 5,880 ° 
law Library school graduates......... 40 10 4,688 8,400 “ 
Law school graduates............ 22 12 4,990 10,150 “ 
sal- Library and law school graduates. . 6 . 5,200 7,000 
t of RAE phage R OS 76 14 5,200 12,000 
Less than four years of college... . 22 16 3,579 7,414 
ap (| College graduates................ 6 23 3,800 6,000 
for Library school graduates......... 10 9 6,092 9,288 
the Law school graduates............ 31 13 6,000 12,000 
d Library and law school graduates. . 7 6 5,200 8,450 
vid- 
eral 
the essarily limited by educational quali- same variance in the salaries paid 
the | fications since one salary of $9,000 is men and women will be noted in the 
hess earned by a woman in the group for law school group. However, both 
we individuals with less than four years groups reflect that men average more 
ioe of college. Men in non-law school li- experience than do women and this 
nae braries average higher pay than do might be one of the determining fac- 
tii women except where both a law anda_ tors in the difference in the median 
library education is evidenced. The _ salaries paid. 
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Table II permits ready comparisons 
between individuals in law school li- 
braries and in non-law school li- 
braries, and between men and women 
in these groups. Non-law school li- 
braries show the payment of higher 
median salaries although there is a 
wide difference in the high salaries 
paid with the advantage being with 
the non-law school group. This table 
points up the advantage of men over 
women in the money received. 

Table III relates education to com- 
pensation paid and bears out the con- 
clusion that increased formal educa- 
tion results in better salaries even 
though the top salaries paid in each 
group do not follow the pattern es- 
tablished by the median salary figures. 

As with all statistics the greatest 
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value can be obtained from the study 
by bearing in mind the limitations 
imposed by only a partial representa. 
tion of all workers in one field. Law 
library positions vary in that some 
positions permit additional compen- 
sation for added duties as where the 
law librarian is also the secretary of a 
Bar Association, or where the law 
librarian receives extra pay for teach- 
ing a class, or where the law librarian 
practices law. A few positions offer 
tuition grants as part of the compen- 
sation for the law librarian and other 
positions have duties in addition to 
those as law librarian and no added 
salary is allotted. All of these variable 
factors influence the interpretation of 
the statistics in the tables and no 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF COMPENSATION RECEIVED By LAW LIBRARY PERSONNEL 





NON-LAW SCHOOL 














EMPLOYEES ENTIRE GROUP LAW SCHOOL EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEES 
REPRESENTED NO. MEDIAN HIGH NO. MEDIAN HIGH NO. MEDIAN HIGH 
All Employees 387 $ 4,000 $12,000 153 $4,000 $10,000 230 $ 4,232 $12,000 
Women 259 3,900 10,150 105 3,900 7,668 154 4,000 10,150 
Men 128 5,150 12,000 52 5,000 10,000 76 5,200 12,000 

TABLE III 
RELATIONSHIP OF FORMAL EDUCATION TO COMPENSATION 
FORMAL 

EDUCATION ENTIRE GROUP WOMEN MEN 

COMPLETED NO. MEDIAN HIGH NO. MEDIAN HIGH NO. MEDIAN HIGH 
Less than four 
years’ college 105 $ 3,255 $9,000 81 $ 3,168 $9,000 24 $3,599 $7,414 
College gradu- 
ates 49 3,600 6,000 42 3,600 5,880 7 3,800 6,000 
Library school 
graduates 104 4,278 9,288 84 4,318 8,400 20 4,340 9, 288 
Law school 

graduates 94 4,895 12,000 35 4,400 10,150 59 5,200 12,000 
Library and 

law school 

graduates 35 5,400 10,000 17 4,955 7,668 18 5,850 10,000 
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measuring stick can be supplied to 
account for the differences. Despite 
the weaknesses resulting from a com- 
pilation of salary figures for positions 
showing unequal hours worked, vary- 
ing vacation periods allowed, added 


responsibilities and the existence of 
supplementary salaries a picture of 
law library personnel compensation 
can be obtained and the picture with 
all of its shadows and indistinct lines 
is much better than no picture at all. 











John Norton Pomeroy, 1828-1885 
A Biographical Sketch 


by Joun C. Leary, Librarian, 


Stanford University Law Library 


Two of the old and important 
American law schools make claim on 
John Norton Pomeroy. Without wish- 
ing to arbitrate this interesting tug- 
of-war between New York University 
School of Law and the Hastings Col- 
lege of Law of the University of Cali- 
fornia, there is abundant evidence of 
the pride of association which each 
institution steadily maintains in this 
energetic teacher and prolific writer. 
The New York University Bulletin, 
School of Law states: “In 1864 John 
Norton Pomeroy became Dean and 
was assisted by Judge Clerke and 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. Dean 
Pomeroy’s work and influence on 
American jurisprudence was already 
marked, and his name continues even 
to this day as leader in the field of 
equity.” The Hastings Announce- 
ment is: “In the early years of the 
college, John Norton Pomeroy, while 
occupying the chair of Professor of 
Municipal Law, wrote his famous 
treatise on Equity Jurisprudence”’.? At 
the Field Centenary Dinner, Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court spoke 


1. 52 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, No. 16, p. 
24 (1952). 

2. Announcement of the University of California 

Hastings College of Law, 76th ANNUAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT, p. 7 (1953). 


highly of Pomeroy, his predecessor in 
the Dean’s office at New York Univer- 
sity, and a modern Equity writer, 
William F. Walsh, also a faculty mem- 
ber of that school, dedicated his Cases 
on Equity to Pomeroy and included 
his picture.* Not to be outdone, Ed- 
ward A. Hogan, Vice-Dean of Hast- 
ings, in an article on The First 
Seventy-Five Years gives a warm ap- 
preciation of Pomeroy in Hastings’ 
early history,’ and those who have 
been law librarians longer than the 
writer may recall the address of wel- 
come of Maurice E. Harrison, a for- 
mer Dean of Hastings, and the re 
sponse of our own Arthur E. Beardsley 
at the Thirty-Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Law Libraries in San Francisco in 
1939, when both speakers thought it 
most appropriate to mention Pome- 
roy.® 

But, in addition to the testimony of 
these two law schools, one, and possi- 
bly two, of Pomeroy’s books have 
achieved that plane where they may 
be properly called American legal 


3. Reppy, DAVID DUDLEY FIELD CENTENARY ESSAYS, 
p. 312 (1949). 

4. Walsh, casks ON EQUITY, frontispiece (1937). 

5. 58 CALIFORNIA MONTHLY, No. 9, p. 10-12 
(1953). 

6. 32 LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 208, 211 (1939). 
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classics, and we find Pomeroy’s name 
listed in checklists such as Theodore 
W. Dwight’s Fifty Leading Law 
Books,” Helen S. Moylan’s Selected 
List of Books for the Small Law School 
Library,* and Miles O. Price’s Catalog 
for A Law Library of 15,000 Vol- 
umes.° 

Pomeroy was born in Rochester, 
New York in 1828. He attended 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York 
and after leaving college, taught at 
the Academy in Rochester and also 
at Lebanon, Ohio. He began studying 
law in an office at Lebanon, and re- 
turning to Rochester, he completed 
his studies and was admitted to the 
bar in 1851. He married Ann Rebecca 
Carter of Savannah, Georgia in 1855. 
He practiced law in Rochester until 
1861. His son, John Jr., has written 
a biographical sketch of his father?® 
which implies that the latter went to 
New York City in that year to improve 
his financial affairs. He again taught, 
however, at the Academy in Kingston, 
and worked on his first book, An In- 
troduction to Municipal Law which 
was published in 1864.11 This was 
enthusiastically reviewed. “The book 
is precisely what its title imports, an 
introduction to Municipal Law, a 
book to go before Kent and Black- 
stone and to supply a place which 
neither of those will fill, and which 
will be sought after and be useful to 
a greater number of persons by far, 
than any upon the law now in use”.?2 
The book is good in its historical 


7. 23 AMERICAN LAW REVIEW 818 (1889). 

8. 32 LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 399 (1939). 

9. Price, A CATALOG FOR A LAW LIBRARY OF 15,00U 
VOLUMES 229 (1942). 

10. Lewis, GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS, vol. 8, p. 91 
(1909). 

11, Pomeroy, AN INTRODUCTION TO MUNICIPAL 


treatment, but treatment of law as a 
social institution is lacking. An ab- 
horrence of codification is strongly 
expressed, there is no treatment of 
criminal law, his interest and faith in 
Equity is displayed but it seems that 
the level of the book took a sharp 
drop whenever Pomeroy attempted to 
discuss comparative law, Roman or 
Germanic. But the book was a success. 
It made his reputation and he was 
appointed Dean and Professor of Law 
at New York University in 1864, a 
position he held until 1871. 

Leslie J. Tompkins, the historian 
of New York University School of 
Law, pictures him as a kindly man, 
a good and earnest teacher, and, one 
would gather, an administrator of 
effective vision during this period of 
renewed activity in the law school.* 
Pomeroy’s revitalization of the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods are re- 
corded and his interest in the school’s 
library is naturally pleasing. Elihu 
Root, one of his law students who 
later achieved prominence in the pro- 
fession, spoke highly of him as a 
teacher and a friend, and this writer 
chuckled at the practicality in Pome- 
roy’s makeup which made Root decide 
to go to New York University rather 
than Columbia. Pomeroy took Root 
to Miss Green’s, a girls’ school, and 
made the necessary introductions 
which brought Root the job which he 
needed to finance his way through 
law school." 

Pomeroy’s next treatise, An Intro- 


LAW. DESIGNED FOR GENERAL READERS AND FOR STU- 
DENTS IN COLLEGES AND HIGHER SCHOOLS (1864). 
12. 3 AMERICAN LAW REGISTER (N.S.) 446 (1864). 
13. Jones, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 1832-1932 
(1933). Chapter XI, The School of Law, by Leslie 
J. Tompkins, p. 239-281. 
14. Jessup, ELIHU ROOT, p. 55, 61-62 (1938). 
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duction to the Constitutional Law of 
the United States, is not very interest- 
ing. It is quite philosophical in tone, 
with numerous references to Austin 
and Savigny. There is a lengthy dis- 
cussion against the sovereignty of the 
individual states which would be of 
little help in the Bricker controversy, 
but which was, of course, a vital topic 
of those times. I think his best treat- 
ment in the book is of the Test Oath 
cases, Cummings v. Missourt*® and Ex 
parte Garland. 

Prepared during this period at New 
York University and delivered there 
and later at Hastings, and published 
posthumously, are his Lectures on In- 
ternational Law in Time of Peace." 
There is not much merit in this book. 
There is little original work. Several 
of the lectures consist of lengthy quo- 
tations from the authorities of the 
time such as Wheaton, Vattel and 
Phillimore. It shows evidence of haste 
and of its unfinished state at the time 
of his death. 

In addition to these and later trea- 
tises, Pomeroy wrote, during his ca- 
reer, a number of articles and reviews. 
Only the articles appearing in legal 
publications are listed in the bibli- 
ography. 

Pomeroy’s son states that his father 
retired from New York University due 
to ill-health. Tompkins gives no rea- 
son. At all events, Pomeroy returned 
to Rochester and practiced law and 
wrote. He edited new editions of 
Sedgwick’s Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Law** and Archbold’s Criminal 
Procedure.’ 

15. 4 Wall. 277 (1866). 

16. 4 Wall. 333 (1866). 


17. Pomeroy, LECTURES ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 
IN TIME OF PEACE (1886). 
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One of the two books for which 
Pomeroy is chiefly remembered today 
was written during this period and 
published in 1876. It has the cumber- 
some title Remedies and Remedial 
Rights by the Civil Action According 
to the Reformed American Procedure 
—A Treatise Adapted to Use In All 
the States and Territories Where That 
System Prevails. In later editions the 
book became known as Code Reme- 
dies. It is, however, a treatise on Code 
Pleading. While reading this book, 
one feels that Pomeroy is speaking 
with authority. The material is quite 
clear, the cases have been read, and 
where the author disagrees with the 
cases, he says so bluntly. The book is 
a sharp attack upon strict interpreta- 
tion of the new Code Pleading and is 
the work of a man dedicated to Equity. 
And we find all this despite a state- 
ment in his first book, Introduction 
to Municipal Law, “that this system 
(code pleading) has anything to recom- 
mend it, I think no one will claim.”* 
As the lengthy title indicates, and as 
the preface states, Remedies and 
Remedial Rights was planned to be a 
two volume work, with the second on 
Remedies under the Civil Action. The 
second volume was not written. 

It might be pointed out here that 
Pomeroy’s strong plea for the new 
procedure and its interpretation along 
equitable doctrines was more than 
counterbalanced by his feelings 
sharply expressed in several of his 
writings, which fiercely attacked the 
codification movement as a_ whole. 


18. Sedgwick, STATUTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
Laws. 2d ed. by John Norton Pomeroy (1874). 

19. Archbold, CRIMINAL PRACTICE AND PLEADING. 
8th ed. by John Norton Pomeroy (1877). 

20. At p. 115. 
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One can really feel his animosity to- 
ward Bentham. There is a distrust of 
legislation. He abhors any codifica- 
tion which does not codify both statu- 
tory law and judicial decision. The 
articles written later in the West 
Coast Reporter on The True Method 
of Interpreting the Civil Code are an 
intense expression of this viewpoint. 
He felt that since the Civil Code of 
California had so many imperfections, 
some general principles for its inter- 
pretation must be set out. As the title 
of this series of articles indicates he 
thought that the true method of in- 
terpreting the code was to consider it 
only an enactment of the common law 
rules unless there is a clearly expressed 
intent to alter the common law rule. 
This rule of interpretation is a deadly 
strike at the codification theory. Pome- 
roy’s influence was felt, however, and 
his rule has been adopted by the Cali- 
fornia courts and, as can be seen in 
the bibliography below, this series of 
articles was seized upon—almost glee- 
fully one can imagine—by the op- 
ponents of the New York codification 
movement and reprinted there with 
similar disastrous results. 

Meanwhile, the California legisla- 
ture, prompted by Judge Serranus 
Clinton Hastings’ generous gift, had 
established the Hastings College of 
Law in San Francisco and Pomeroy 
was hired as Professor of Municipal 
Law, the first class meeting in 1878. 
David E. Snodgrass, the present Dean 
of Hastings, advises that the school’s 
earlier records, and the school itself, 
then located in the old city hall, were 


21. Harno, LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, p. 54 (1953). 


completely destroyed in the San Fran- 
cisco fire and earthquake of 1906, so 
there is not much extant to comment 
upon. The syllabi of Pomeroy’s lec- 
tures, listed in the bibliography, indi- 
cate, in addition to evidence of his 
wide range of course offerings, his 
feelings about teaching methods and 
give details as to the part he played 
in the transition from the lecture to 
the case system.?1 The syllabi list the 
leading text authorities and the lead- 
ing cases together with an outline of 
the course which the instructor will 
follow. It may be interesting to point 
out also, that in this post-Civil War 
period, Hastings is listed as having, in 
the year 1879-1880, the third largest 
law school, by enrollment, in the 
United States, ranking after Columbia 
and Michigan and before Harvard.?* 
Pomeroy’s other outstanding work 
and undoubtedly the reason for find- 
ing him on law library shelves. today, 
his Equity Jurisprudence, was pub- 
lished while he was at Hastings, in 
three volumes, 1881-1883. Edgar N. 
Durfee, a modern writer, would esti- 
mate that this treatise is original in 
form rather than substance and be- 
lieves that Story had produced the 
more original work. While he states 
that no law book has been more 
frequently cited or quoted by the 
courts in the last half century, he 
doubts “that this is any convincing 
evidence of formative influence upon 
the course of decision”’.** But, to place 
it on our library shelves as a classic, 
one can only cite, in addition to those 


22. Reed, TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC PROFESSION 
OF THE LAW, p. 452 (1921). 

23. 12 ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 230 
(1934). 
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decisions, Beveridge,?* Pound,?® 
Glenn,*° Walsh," and finally Spencer 
W. Symons, the editor of the current 
Fifth Edition, with whom the present 
writer had a pleasant chat while work- 
ing on this article. The second edi- 
tion of this work was edited by John 
Norton Pomeroy’s two sons, John 
Norton, Jr., and Carter Pitkin. The 
third edition, edited by John Jr., has 
two additional volumes on Remedies, 
written by the editor. John Norton 
Pomeroy, Jr., achieved prominence in 
legal education himself, in addition 
to his editing and additions to his 
father’s books, and taught at Illinois 
for a number of years before his death. 
It is noted that he was at Stanford 
for a short time.?® 

A volume on Specific Performance 
was published in 1879,?* again demon- 
strating Pomeroy’s productivity in the 
field of equity. While a later edition 
can usually be found in a modern law 
library, this writer would judge that 
this book has not achieved the promi- 
nence of the treatises on Code Reme- 
dies and Equity Jurisprudence. 

During his period at Hastings, case 
reporting was developing into its pres- 
ent system, and John Norton Pomeroy 
and his son Carter Pitkin edited the 
West Coast Reporter for a_ short 
time.*® To get some notion of the 
father’s rate of productivity, take a 
look at the first four volumes and note 
the number of his articles and book 


reviews. One would judge that the 

24. Vanderbilt, stupyING Law, p. 27 (1945). 

25. Pound, THE FORMATIVE ERA OF AMERICAN 
LAW, p. 141 (1938). 

26. 29 VIRGINIA LAW REVIEW 507 (1943). 

27. See Note 4. 

28. DIRECTORY OF STANFORD LAWYERS, p. 3 (1949). 

29. SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS AS EN- 
FORCED BY COURTS OF EQUITABLE JURISDICTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES (1879). 
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older Pomeroy, rather than his son 
Carter, wrote the book reviews, since 
the format of the publication changed 
when Carter only is listed as the editor 
and the articles and reviews are elimi- 
nated. Carter Pitkin Pomeroy’s name 
as Reporter of Decisions, can be found 
on the spine of your California and 
California Appellate Reports for the 
period from 1877 to 1917. 

Another member of our Associa- 
tion, Howard J. Graham, has given us 
evidence of the close feeling between 
Pomeroy and Associate Justice Stephen 
J. Field.** We get Pomeroy’s side of 
the friendship in a short introductory 
sketch to a book on Field which was 
published in 1881.*? 

A series of articles on riparian 
rights which originally appeared in 
the West Coast Reporter were repub- 
lished after Pomerov’s death which oc- 
curred in 1885.°* 

All other works which it has been 
possible to locate are listed in the bib- 
liography below. 

As was said originally, the writer 
has no wish to arbitrate the claims on 
Pomeroy by New York University and 
Hastings. And, without wishing to 
slight New York University at all, it 
is fitting that on the wall of the main 
reading room of the Chas. W. Slack 
Memorial Library in the new Hast- 
ings College of Law building in San 
Francisco there is a bronze bas-relief 
plaque of John Norton Pomeroy. And 
just across the street is the establish- 


30. WEST COAST REPORTER. San Francisco. 10 vol. 
Jan. 3, 1884-May 6, 1886. 

31. Four Letters of Mr. Justice Field, 47 Yat 
LAW JOURNAL 1100 (1938). 

32. Black and Smith, somE ACCOUNT OF THE WORK 
OF STEPHEN J. FIELD, p. 3-63 (1881). 

33. Pomeroy, A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF RIPARIAN 
RIGHTS (1887). 
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ment of Bancroft-Whitney and Com- 
pany, the publishers of his great clas- 
sic on Equity Jurisprudence. But in 
all law libraries across the country to 
New York, where Pomeroy began his 
career, we will find on the shelves 
evidence of the influence and stature 
of this noted teacher and writer. 
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Questions and Answers 


Compiled by MARIAN G. GALLAGHER, Librarian 


University of Washington Law Library 


The editors, with the assistance of 
the Subcommittee on Law Library 
Problems of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Association of 
American Law Schools, will attempt 
to find answers to questions regardless 
of their suitability for publication, 
and questions which seem to need im- 
mediate replies will be answered by 
mail prior to publication in the Law 
Library Journal. Address questions to 
Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Washington 
Law Library, Seattle 5, Washington. 


] 


Question: 


Extra funds will be available soon 
for expanding our [small law school] 
library collection, or for improving 
our service. The entire faculty will be 
consulted on book selection, but the 
Dean has asked me to prepare a sur- 
vey of the library, without making any 
constructive suggestions as to how I 
shall proceed. How does one go about 
making such a survey? 


Answer: 


A competent survey is not some- 
thing which can be completed in a 
few weeks, regardless of the size of 
the library or your degree of famili- 
arity with its workings. If you cannot 
make arrangements for a few months 


extra stenographic help and relief 
from some of your regular duties, you 
had better prepare your Dean for a 
mere outline survey, or yourself for 
months of night and weekend work. 

Before discussing procedure and 
coverage with your Dean, you might 
read Errett McDiarmid’s The Library 
Survey, Problems and Methods, pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1940, and William R. 
Roalfe’s survey of non-school law li- 
braries, The Libraries of the Legal 
Profession, published for the Survey 
of the Legal Profession by West Pub- 
lishing Company in 1953. Both will 
give you some idea of the items to be 
covered, and the Roalfe Survey will 
supply concrete bases for comparison 
in most fields except your book col- 
lection. The Manual for Law Library 
Inspectors, by Helen Hargrave, pub- 
lished by the Association of American 
Law Schools in 1950, will help you 
in locating obvious gaps in your book 
collection. 

The form of your Survey will be 
determined by the facts you are able 
to assemble, and the particular pur- 
pose your administrators want you to 
accomplish; if you want to examine a 
workmanlike completed survey of a 
law school library, I recommend the 
one concluded in December of 1953 
(100p., typewritten) by John C. Leary, 
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Law Librarian at Stanford University. 
It is modelled after Louis R. Wilson’s 
and Raynard C. Swank’s Report of a 
Survey of the Library of Stanford Uni- 
versity Nov. 1946-Mar. 1947 (Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1947) with 
necessary adaptations to the peculiari- 
ties of the law library. It probably 
represents more work than most law 
librarians would be willing or able to 
accomplish while pursuing their regu- 
lar duties, but if Mr. Leary will allow 
you to borrow a copy for a few days, 
you cannot fail to profit from it. 


2 
Question: 

What is accepted practice in bind- 
ing the monthly and quarterly indexes 
of the Federal Register? Are they 
bound separately and thrown away 
when the annual index is issued, or 
are they bound as a part of each 
month’s issues? 


Answer: 


Information from six libraries 
shows three binding monthly indexes 
into the first two monthly volumes of 
each quarter, quarterly indexes into 
the third monthly volume of the first 
three quarters, and annual indexes 
into the twelfth monthly volume of 
the year (but one librarian who does 
this says he would think it more ideal 
to bind the annual indexes sepa- 
rately); one library binds the quarterly 
and annual indexes into the set; one 
binds the annual indexes only into 
the set; and one binds the quarterly 
into the set and binds the 


indexes 
annual ones separately. 

A check of the various indexes to 
the same subject-matter reveals such 
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slight variance in wording that we 
assume only the patron who has a 
reference by approximate date is 
served by retention of the monthly 
and quarterly ones. If you can afford 
to keep them, they would seem to be 
more useful bound into the volumes. 


3 
Question: 


A problem that comes up _ here 
periodically, usually around examina- 
tion time, involves missing books, 
principally the reserve hornbooks, etc. 
This occurs even though these books 
are kept under reasonable supervision. 
If this problem confronts many li- 
braries it would be helpful and inter- 
esting to hear a few of the leading 
factors used to control the situation. 


Answer: 


All libraries have the problem of 
missing books, and informal anguished 
reports from court and bar librarians 
persuade us that the magnitude of 
the problem apparently is unaffected 
by the class of patrons served. We 
suppose that libraries with open stacks 
lose more books than those with closed 
stacks, the exception being open stack 
libraries affording sufficient copies of 
books in demand to eliminate the 
readers’ feeling of desperation and 
exposure to temptation. We _ have 
talked with only two law librarians 
(both of whom were law school li- 
brarians) claiming immunity from the 
problem, and one of them gave credit 
to the fact that he purchased enough 
copies of everything so that any stu- 
dent could be sure of finding the book 
he wanted when he wanted it. Most 
of us do not have budgets which will 
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allow us to experiment along these 
lines. 

The other immune librarian cred- 
ited an honor system under which 
the library was never locked, and 
patrons, in appreciation of the privi- 
lege of using it at all hours, refrained 
from book portage. Some assistance 
to the success of the honor system was 
supplied by locking up the more 
popular texts. 

If your budget is small, and your 
faith in honor systems somewhat 
shaky, your best alternative seems to 
lie in closer supervision, in whatever 
degree and by whatever methods seem 
to fit best your individual circum- 
stances. Various law librarians claim 
alleviation (but not elimination) of 
the problem after employing one or 
more of these procedures: 

Anticipating the rush pre-exam time 
by placing the books which are about 
to become popular under strict sur- 
veillance, in effect having closed stacks 
during certain periods only; provid- 
ing locked cages, or shelving in the 
librarian’s office, for popular books; 
providing turnstile entrances and exits 
to the stacks; securing cooperation of 
Bar association committees or student 
bar associations in administering and 
enforcing lending rules; classroom ap- 
peals, by faculty members, for return 
of missing books; published appeals, 
in bar and student publications, for 
return of missing books; threaten- 
ing posters; and appeal-to-reason-and- 
honor posters. 


Question: 


How do the checklists of session 
laws and codes and compilations in 


Jenkins’ Guide to the Microfilm Col- 
lection of Early State Records com- 
pare with Miss MacDonald’s lists on 
the same subject? 


Answer: 


In 1936, the National Association 
of State Libraries published Check- 
List of Session Laws, compiled by 
Grace E. MacDonald. A Supplement, 
compiled by Ervin H. Pollack was 
published by the same Association in 
1941. The Association published 
Check-List of Statutes of States of the 
United States of America in 1937. 

Starting in 1941, Professor William 
Sumner Jenkins, of the University of 
North Carolina, headed a project the 
purpose of which was to collect on 
microfilm early state records, includ- 
ing session laws and statutes. These 
microfilms are deposited in the Library 
of Congress. As a partial inventory of 
the microfilms, A Guide to the Micro- 
film Collection of Early State Records, 
compiled under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Jenkins and edited by Lillian 
A. Hamrick was published by the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1950. A Supple- 
ment was issued in 1951. The Guide 
and its Supplement contain lists of 
session laws and statutes of which 
microfilms were made. 

The checklists in the Guide are 
more complete than in MacDonald’s 
Check-Lists. But the checklists in the 
Guide cover only the “early” years 
for each state, in the case of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, only up to 1870 
whereas MacDonald’s Check-Lists ex- 
tend into the 1930’s. On the other 
hand, the Guide is concerned only 
with original publications whereas 
Miss MacDonald and Pollack list also 
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reprints. The Check-Lists and the 
Guide should, therefore, be used side 
by side. 


Question: 


When we subscribe to foreign law 
reviews through American or Cana- 
dian agents, and issues fail to arrive, 
should we notify the agent, or write 
direct to the publisher? 


Answer: 


Your agent should be consulted 
about his preference. Probably he will 
prefer your sending a claiming letter 
to the publisher, with a copy to him, 
since it saves time in notifying the 
publisher of the loss, a matter essen- 
tial when dealing with periodicals 
‘vhich are not printed in quantity, 
and saves him the trouble of re-issuing 
the claim. If you have consistent 
trouble with missing issues of a par- 
ticular review, turn the matter over 
to your agent; he will have more in- 
fluence with the publisher than you. 

There is useful information on the 
general subject in Robert Miller’s The 
Purchasing of Books and Journals in 
Europe, published by the University 
of Illinois Library School in 1953 
(their Occasional Paper no. 36, 11 
mimeo. pp.). 


Question: 


When volumes of statutes or codes 
are replaced by new volumes, is it 
necessary to retain the old volumes? 
If so, where are they shelved? It is my 
experience that if one does not do 
away with an outmoded edition, it is 
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likely to be used instead of the new 
edition. 


Answer: 


Outmoded volumes are sometimes 
needed for checking, by code citation, 
laws which were amended or repealed 
between the publication dates of the 
old and new volumes, or for checking 
their annotations and legislative his. 
tories. Law offices do not have room 
for them, hence it is the duty of some 
law library in your vicinity to house 
one copy of each volume. Confusion 
will be less frequent if current statutes 
and old editions are shelved in sepa- 
rate sections of the library; in any 
event, the fact that a volume has been 
replaced by a later edition should be 
noted by a plain and distinctive label, 
preferably on the spine. 


Readers’ Comments 


] 


Mr. John W. Cronin, Director of 
the Processing Department, The Li- 
brary of Congress, noted the May 
1953 issue of the Law Library Journal, 
in which we answered a questioner’s 
inquiry about the possibility of in- 
cluding the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments classification number on Li- 
brary of Congress catalog cards by 
saying that we think this is up to the 
Library of Congress, and that some 
of our 15 consultants who favored 
the idea, and not we, should ask the 
Library of Congress about it. We are 
grateful to Mr. Cronin for investigat- 
ing the matter, apparently on his own 
initiative. He writes: “After explor- 
ing the situation rather carefully, it 
seems clear to us that the burden of 
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adding these numbers would be con- 
siderable. We feel that, under the 
present conditions of our work load, 
any further complexities of routine 
would be undesirable unless the need 
were clearly demonstrated.” We as- 
sume that demonstration of the need 
is something not up to the Library of 
Congress. 


2 


Miss Dorothea K. Blender, Assistant 
to the President of Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., commenting on the 
August 1953 column’s discussion of 


loose-leaf service filing time, agrees 
with our statement that accurate fig- 
ures can be computed only for specific 
services filed by specific persons, and 
contributes concrete statistics which 
might be useful to law librarians at- 
tempting to budget their filing time. 
Her record of time spent by the same 
individual, filing one weekly service 
averaging 160 pages per week, in ring 
binders, shows an average filing time 
between four and five minutes per 
week. Miss Blender considers the ring 
binder an important factor in filing 
speed. 
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The New Home of the University of Arkansas 
Law Library 


by KERN L. Treat, Librarian 


University of Arkansas Law Library 


Early in May, 1953, the University 
of Arkansas School of Law moved into 
its new home, Waterman Hall, which 
is located on the northwest corner of 
the University of Arkansas campus at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. The three story 
rectangular building is of modern 
design and is almost solid glass on 
its two longest sides. It is supple- 
mented by a fan-shaped, single story 
moot court room which is attached 
to the south side of the building. The 
building is artificially lighted through- 
out with soft fluorescent ceiling lights. 

The main body of the library occu- 
pies two-thirds of the second and 
third floors. The main reading room 
is located on the second floor and its 
walls are finished in dull grey, yellow 
and blue. This reading room has a 
book capacity of approximately 12,500 
volumes and contains 18 tables, each 
15 feet long, with 8 armchairs to a 
table. The working library including 
the Reporter System, legal periodicals, 
citators and digests is located on this 
floor. At the east end of this room 


there are two small rooms. One of 
these is furnished with two desks and 
chairs and is used as the Student Bar 
Association office. The other is a semi- 
nar or consultation room which is 
furnished with a table and eight chairs 


and which may be used by visiting 
lawyers as a quiet private place to 
do their work. 

A mezzanine floor runs along one 
end and one side of the main reading 
room. It has a book capacity of about 
40,000 volumes. There are no chairs 
or tables on this floor, but there is a 
reading shelf along the entire edge 
of the mezzanine. The stacks on this 
floor are accessible by two stairs, one 
of which rises from each end of the 
library. It may also be reached from 
the third floor hall at the portion of 
the building devoted to faculty and 
law review offices. 

There is a recreational reading room 
adjacent to the student lounge on the 
main floor of the building. Therein 
are contained reading material such 
as legal novels, biographies of judges 
and lawyers and, in general, books 
about the law. Good lighting and 
overstuffed chairs encourage browsing 
and leisure reading. 

Since typewriters are not permitted 
in the main reading room, two typing 
rooms on the second floor adjacent to 
the library entrance are available. 
About thirty students may be accom- 
modated in these two rooms. Books 
from the open stacks may be taken 
into these rooms and used there when 
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desirable. No stacks are locked and 
any student can use the stacks at any 
time the building is open to get any 
book, except for a few on reserve or 
treasured. 

To complete the library facilities, 
there is the librarian’s office and the 
adjacent reserve book room is stra- 
tegically located on the second floor 
near the entrance to the main reading 


room and across the hall from the 
typing rooms. The reserve book serv- 
ice is provided through a window 
which opens into the hall. 

The present stack capacity was 
planned for 50,000 volumes. It could 
probably be easily expanded to hold 
65,000. The collection presently con- 
sists of approximately 32,000 volumes. 


Tarlton Library 
The Law Library of the University of Texas 


by HELEN Harcrave, Librarian 


and THE LAW LIBRARY STAFF, 


University of Texas Law Library 


Low-lying hills rise gently north- 
ward from the Colorado River that 
flows through the city of Austin. 
Townes Hall, the new University of 
Texas law building, is located on one 
of the hills in a seven-acre park of 
perpetually green, great live oaks. A 
ten-mile panorama unfolds from the 
library windows. 

Indiana limestone has been used 
for the modified Italian Renaissance 
design. An elaborate use of iron grill 
adds to the beauty of the east wing. 
The building contains 84,000 square 
feet divided into three distinct areas. 
The west wing is an auditorium that, 
with a balcony, seats 750 persons. The 
acoustical properties are extraordi- 
narily fine. Built in accordance with 
the plans of the Dean of the Univer- 








sity, a national authority on acoustics, 
the auditorium has been so constructed 
that a person may speak in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice and be heard not 
only from the stage, but from any 
other location in the hall. Turquoise 
velour upholstering adds vivid color. 
White oak wiped with pale green is 
used for the four by four foot panel- 
ling on the stage, the judges’ bench 
and the jury box. The same treatment 
of white oak is used throughout the 
building. The gold seal of the Uni- 
versity is on the backs of the red 
leather judges’ chairs. Portraits of 
Judge Townes and Judge Tarlton 
hang on either side of the stage. 

The ground floor of the central part 
of the building contains class rooms, 
seminar rooms, a large study hall, and 
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a student lounge. On the second floor 
are the administrative offices, Texas 
Law Review editorial offices, student 
activity offices and the Law-Science 
Institute. Large faculty offices sur- 
round the faculty library on the third 
floor. The room will accommodate a 
library of nine thousand volumes. On 
this floor, also, are offices for two 
secretaries, a small kitchen and a lux- 
uriously furnished ex-students lounge. 

All of the east wing, except the 
south half of the first floor which is 
divided among three semi-circular 
class rooms, houses the Tarlton Li- 
brary. From the spacious oak-pannel- 
led main lobby a wide stairway leads 
to the library reading room on the 
second floor. Double oak doors open 
on a comparatively small area, on the 
one side of which is the catalog with 
space for 700,000 cards, a high counter- 
height table and chair, and on the 
other side, an oak-framed bulletin 
board, coat rack, and a small sixty- 
drawer catalog for microcards. The 
entrance area opens into a slightly 
larger foyer containing the loan desk. 
Just beyond the desk is the reference 
librarian’s office that invitingly faces 
the entrance and connects with the 
area back of the loan desk. 

Three large oak-panelled open door- 
ways, to the right of the loan area, 
open into a beautifully proportioned 
reading room one hundred fifteen feet 
in length by forty-eight feet in width. 
There are seven great windows on 
the long south side, three on the east 
and one each on the north and west. 
A soft grey green has been used on 
the plastered walls and repeated in 
the venetian blinds and forms a deli- 
cate contrast to the pink Rosatto 
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marble window sills. The woodwork 
is white oak wiped with a soft grey 
green color. The floor is covered with 
green-flecked cream rubber tile inlaid 
with a bold design of green tiles. Long 
banks of recessed fluorescent troffers 
placed at short intervals in the acous- 
tical ceiling give a uniform light of 
fifty footcandles of an extremely low 
brightness and eliminate all glare and 
shadows. In other parts of the build- 
ing well-shielded, luminous side-pend- 
ant fixtures of low brightness units 
have been installed. 

Built-in book cases around the walls 
take care of statutes, digests, periodi- 
cals and books for the blind. Twé 
rows of eight stacks, each one fifteen 
feet wide and fifty-two inches high, 
divide the room into three equal areas 
and supply shelving for thirteen thov- 
sand volumes. Twenty-eight tables 
provide space for one hundred and 
sixty-eight students. Three index 
tables are conveniently placed for per- 
sons who use the Texas Law Review, 
Texas statutes, Texas Digest and the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. The large 
study hall located near the class rooms 
made a larger reading room unneces- 
sary. 

The library tables, chairs, stacks in 
the center of the reading room, and 
the loan desk are of birch with a pale 
grey wiped finish and lacquered. The 
backs of the chairs are upholstered in 
green leather that harmonizes with 
the walls and floor. For contrast, the 
tops of the high table at the catalog, 
the loan desk, and tables in the work 
area are covered with crimson vinyl 
waxed to a glossy finish. 

The loan desk was made to order 
from our own specifications. It is L- 
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shaped with the outside corner nicely 
rounded. The long side measures eigh- 
teen feet. Ten feet is used as a public 
counter. An outer wooden frame ex- 
tends twenty-four inches above the 
counter for the remaining eight feet 
on the long side and the six feet of 
the short side. At the rounded corner 
there is a book slot fifty inches above 
the floor. Books slide down a short 
incline onto a crimson leather-covered 
airfoam cushion on an enclosed spring 
that sinks with each added book and 
returns to counter height as books are 
removed. This arrangement obviates 
the necessity of gathering books from 
a low return area. Twelve inches 
above the counter is an eight and one- 
half inch shelf. Behind the scenes, so 
to speak, there is adequate space to 
discharge books, to keep the loan 
records, the IBM time clock and an- 
other gadget of considerable conven- 
ience. The gadget is a signal system 
whereby there can be turned on an 
electrically lighted number in a spe- 
cial frame high on one library wall. 
When a student requests a book not 
readily available, he is given a num- 
ber that is flashed on in the library 
when the book is at the loan desk. 
An alcove adjacent to the reading 
room has shelving space for the state 
reports. Two stairways in the alcove 
provide access to stack areas. One goes 
to the fourth level. Prior planning 
has allowed for the placing of five 
large study tables, as well as stack 
space for some 30,000 volumes, on 
this level. As in other areas of this 
library, an attempt has been made to 
provide a close physical proximity 
between study areas and groups of 
books. Part of the fourth floor area 


has been converted into a noise-proof 
typing room. Around the walls of this 
room is a dull-green laminated plastic- 
covered counter for typewriters. A 
narrower shelf for books runs above 
the counter. Four typewriter tables 
and the counter space allow eighteen 
students to do their typing in the 
room. On this floor, in addition to 
English materials, there is a fine Texas 
library convenient for the students 
who use the typing room. Those who 
use the fourth level must enter and 
leave from the reading room alcove 
and pass the loan desk on their way 
to the library exit. A small room for 
a rare book collection of a few thou- 
sand volumes is also on the top level. 

The second stairway goes from the 
alcove to the second stack area which 
is now closed, but has been planned 
and supplied with six study tables and 
chairs placed there in anticipation of 
the time when it will be opened to 
the students. On this level are also 
eleven steel carrels. 

The north half of the east wing is 
divided into four stack levels. The 
third level opens from the reading 
room and is entered at the loan desk. 
Reserve books, texts, periodicals and 
other much-used materials not avail- 
able on open shelves are conveniently 
shelved near the desk. Next to the 
north windows is an area fifty-four 
feet long that is used as a staff work 
room. It is furnished with four desks 
and upholstered posture chairs and 
four large vinyl covered tables. There 
are a sixty-drawer catalog on a long 
table, a slant-topped table and shelves 
for Cumulative Book Indexes, ample 
shelving, a sink, and two large metal 
storage cabinets. The handsome offices 
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of the librarian and the associate li- 
brarian adjoin the work room. Not far 
from the loan desk are three small 
offices. One is equipped with a micro- 
film reader and a metal cabinet for 
films; the second, with a table and a 
microcard reader; and the third, with 
a large desk and upholstered chairs 
for the use of visiting attorneys. The 
four stack levels are easily accessible 
from the staff work area by means of 
a stairway and a large elevator. Both 
elevator and stairs on the first stack 
level are near a door that opens within 
a few feet of an outside entrance to 
which trucks deliver supplies. At this 
entrance, too, there is a bronze book 
return into the stack area. 

Plans were made to have the free- 
standing, steel stacks on each level 
enameled a different color. It was 
later suggested that as all of the 
shelves should be uniform so they 
could be interchanged from floor to 
floor and that, as the steel uprights 
are small, there would be only an in- 
significant area of the stack for a dis- 


tinctive color. It was decided, there- 
fore, to have the bracket-type stacks 
with open bar design shelves enameled 
a uniform pale grey and use solid 
black book ends for contrast. The 
plaster walls on each level have been 
painted a different color and the re- 
sult is very successful. As the fourth 
level has no windows, it is pale yellow; 
the third level is grey-green to match 
the reading room; the second level is 
aqua; and the first level is pink beige. 

Within the walls of the Tarlton Li- 
brary of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, there is adequate 
space to house the library’s one hun- 
dred thousand volumes and to provide 
for many years of growth. The archi- 
tects planned the building in such a 
manner that an addition can con- 
veniently be made to the stack area 
and more than double the present 
book capacity. Last, but far from least 
in this country of the long summers, 
Townes Hall is completely air-con- 
ditioned. 
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The New Los Angeles County Law Library 
Building” 


by Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Librarian 


Los Angeles County Law Library 


In the spring of 1950 the archi- 
tectural firm of Austin, Field & Fry 
of Los Angeles was employed to pre- 


pare plans and specifications for a 


building for the Los Angeles County 
Law Library. At that time it was be- 
lieved that the building could be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1952, but the 
Korean War changed the whole pic- 
ture. It was not until 1952 that bids 
for the construction of the building 
were invited and construction was be- 
gun in July of that year. On Decem- 
ber 14th, 1953, the doors were first 
opened to patrons and a new era of 
law library service in Los Angeles 
County was begun. 

The Law Library Building is con- 
veniently located at the corner of First 
Street and Broadway in the Civic 
Center of Los Angeles on a site which 
covers the entire block from Broad- 
way to Hill Street and extends 231 
feet north from First Street. Across 
Hill Street to the west is the site of 
the new courthouse to be built during 
the next two years; to the south across 
First Street is the proposed location 
of the new State Building; to the east 
across Broadway is the present State 
Building; and to the north are a hill 


* An illustrated brochure describing the building 
and library is avalable from the author upon request. 


and an office building, which will be 
removed when the mall through the 
axis of the Civic Center is constructed. 

Before going into details, a few 
general facts about the building 
should be given. It contains six levels 
of book stacks of multi-tier construc- 
tion, and two floors containing read- 
ing rooms, offices and other facilities. 
The stack levels are 7’ 6” high and the 
lower floor of the building is at the 
same level as the first stack level with 
the upper, or main, floor tying into 
the third stack level. The building 
contains 84,300 square feet and has a 
shelving capacity of approximately 
515,000 volumes. Its cost was $1,- 
199,397 including the steel book stacks 
and the furnishings cost approximately 
$95,000. It is air-conditioned and has 
an elaborate air-filtering system con- 
sisting of mechanical, electrostatic and 
activated charcoal filters to keep out 
dust, gases and other impurities. Auto- 
matic fire, sprinkler and _ burglary 
warning systems fully protect the 
building. 

The building is of Type I construc- 
tion, of modern design with reinforced 
concrete columns, walls and roofs. The 
exterior features a broad band of 
Swedish Blue Pearl granite around 
the lower walls. Ceramic veneer verti- 
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cal strips, of a soft shade of blue, 
accent the Broadway facade above the 
lower floor, and the architectural con- 
crete walls above the granite are 
treated with a sparkle finish coating 
giving the impression of white stone. 

Set into the wall over the main en- 
trance on the First Street side of the 
building are eight precast concrete 
reproductions of seals, 514 feet in 
diameter and covered with gold leaf. 
They are exact reproductions of the 
seals of the State of California and of 
the courts before which Los Angeles 
attorneys practice: the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit, the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of 
California, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, the California District Court 
of Appeal, the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County and the Municipal 
Court of Los Angeles. These gold 
seals shining out from their sparkling 
white background give a striking touch 
to the front of the building. 

The main entrance ramp is paved 
with Virginia Greenstone which con- 
tinues on into the lobby tying the 
exterior to the interior. Three pairs 
of full plate glass doors with sidelights 
provide 30 feet of full vision across 
the entrance. The entrance lobby, 
which is illuminated indirectly from 
ceiling domes, features an attractive 
red clay tile decorative map of the 
State of California and an interesting 
curved glass display case in which the 
Library’s rare books and other ex- 
hibits will be displayed. Off the lobby 
are a check room and public locker 
facilities. 

Straight ahead from the entrance 
through the lobby is found the refer- 





ence and circulation desk enclosure 
which controls the entrance to and 
exit from the main reading room. In 
this enclosure is also found the tele- 
phone switchboard, the operator of 
which also serves as an information 
clerk. One of the building’s two ele- 
vators opens into this area as do two 
automatic electric book lifts. In addi- 
tion to three desks for reference and 
circulation personnel, there is ample 
working space containing tables, coun- 
ter-high shelving and wall shelving. 
The counter which forms the en- 
closure also provides work space for 
the staff in addition to public service 
facilities. Depressible book trucks fa- 
cilitate the return and charging-in of 
books and are used at the charging 
counter and the outside book return 
which is kept open when the Library 
is closed. 

The main reading room is 60 by 
120 feet with a smoking alcove area 
of 1,600 square feet opening off its 
north side. This smoking area is di- 
vided into four alcoves by book 
shelves, full height between alcoves 
and counter high toward the reading 
room with aisles providing free access 
to shelves and tables. Wall shelving 
around the reading room, counter- 
high shelving placed between the 
tables in the room and the alcove 
shelving provide space for approxi- 
mately 16,250 volumes. This added to 
the 65,000 volume capacity of the 
third stack level opening off the south 
side of the room and the wall shelving 
in the foreign and rare book reading 
room make available to patrons open 
shelves with a capacity of 82,000 vol- 
umes. 

Also reached from the reading room 
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are six small conference and dictation 
rooms seating three or four people, 
two medium-sized conference rooms 
seating six to eight persons and one 
large conference or lecture room with 
a capacity of forty to fifty persons. 
One of the two medium-sized con- 
ference rooms is reserved for judges. 
A public typing room with coin- 
operated typewriters and tables for 
patrons’ machines also adjoins the 
reading room as does the public card 
catalog alcove and public telephone 
room. 

The main reading room is designed 
for a seating capacity of 248 but at 
present, tables and chairs for 152 
patrons are provided. The smoking 
alcoves seat an additional 32. The 
lighting in the reading room is an 
outstanding feature of the building. 
Slimline fluorescent multiple light fix- 
tures at 19 feet above the floor and 
extensive slimline cove lighting pro- 
vide shadowless and glareless illumi- 
nation with a sustained intensity of 
175 foot candles at table level. Patrons 
and staff have been most enthusiastic 
about the lighting in the reading 
room, and in fact, in the entire build- 
ing. 

The furniture and shelving in the 
main reading room and other public 
rooms is of light finish birch. The 
large tables are of pedestal type, con- 
structed so as to eliminate the need 
for a leg or other support in the 
center. Armchairs with dark red 
leather upholstered backs are used 
throughout the public rooms with the 
exception of the typing room which 
has grey steel furniture and the large 
conference-lecture room which con- 
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tains grey steel folding chairs with 
upholstered seats and backs. 

To the right from the entrance 
lobby on the main floor is a wing con- 
taining the public stenographer’s suite, 
rare book stack, foreign and rare book 
reading room, Foreign Law Librar- 
ian’s office, Administrative Assistant’s 
office and the Librarian’s suite. The 
foreign and rare book reading room 
is a good sized room with seating for 
twenty-four persons and shelving for 
foreign law reference materials around 
the walls. In this room also are found 
microfilm and microcard storage cabi- 
nets and reading machines. The rare 
book stack which opens off this room 
has a capacity of 10,000 volumes and 
has special temperature and humidity 
controls to provide ideal conditions 
for book preservation. 

The Librarian’s suite consists of an 
outer office for secretaries and book- 
keeper with reception room facilities 
at one end, and the Librarian’s office 
which also serves as the Board of 
Trustees’ meeting room. The suite 
contains extensive wood paneling, 
photo-murals and attractive furnish- 
ings. 

Librarians will be interested to note 
that all facilities for patrons are found 
on the main floor and third stack 
level, and this has two important ad- 
vantages. First, patrons are not re- 
quired to climb any stairs, and second, 
the control of the movement of pa- 
trons in the building is greatly simpli- 
fied. All entrances to stack levels other 
than the third are kept locked and 
any patron with a reason for working 
on one of these levels is taken there 
by a staff member who assists him and 
assigns him to a carrel, if necessary. 
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The lower floor which can _ be 
reached from the main floor by two 
elevators and four stairways is at the 
street level on the Broadway side of 
the building. Outside entrances to 
this floor are from the parking lot by 
ramp and through the garage. The 
entrance through the garage permits 
unloading of delivery trucks inside 
the building in bad weather. 

Close to the outside entrance to 
the lower floor is the room used for 
shipping and receiving, bindery prep- 
aration and book processing. Metal- 
topped counters with drawers and 
shelves below are built in around 
most of the room and a fifteen-foot 
section of standard height steel wall 
shelving provides overflow storage in 
the bindery end of the room. 

The next room is the large general 
office, which is partitioned off by 
shelving into the order department, 
bibliography section and catalog de- 
partment. Except for the shelving and 
card catalog cabinets, which are birch, 
the furniture is grey steel, with chairs 
upholstered in dark red. 

Across the hall from the above two 
rooms are found the staff lunchroom 
and staff lounge. The lunchroom 
which contains an electric range, re- 
frigerator and sink with an electric 
garbage disposal unit can comfortably 
seat twenty-four persons at one time. 
The staff lounge is a delightful room 
furnished with rugs, couches, easy 
chairs, card table, coffee tables, etc., 
and has one entire wall covered by a 
photo-mural of a scene in Yosemite 
National Park. 

The remainder of the lower floor 
contains machinery, maintenance and 


storage rooms and opens into the first 
stack level. 

The shelving of the collection in 
the building represents, of course, 
compromises between the logical ar- 
rangement of the classification, the 
sizes of the various stack areas and 
the obvious need to place certain 
materials on open shelves. Materials 
were shelved so that ten years of 
growth are allowed for in all sections. 
To spread the collection over all avail- 
able shelves would involve difficult 
estimation of far distant growth and 
would require a larger staff to service 
the widely-spread materials. 

On the first stack level are found 
the bound legal newspapers which are 
shelved through both shelves of dou- 
ble-faced stacks. Because the stacks 
are constructed with no braces or ob- 
structions between their two sides, 
large volumes can be accommodated 
without the necessity of special shelv- 
ing. Also on the first level are shelved 
the duplicates which are available for 
disposal. The second level contains 
briefs and records and the trials col- 
lection. On the fourth level are found 
non-current texts and treatises and 
state materials such as old codes, ses- 
sion laws and digests. The foreign col- 
lection is housed on the fifth level, 
and the sixth level holds a small num- 
ber of duplicate sets which are being 
stored for future use. Each of the first 
four stack levels has a capacity of 
more than 65,000 volumes and the 
fifth and sixth levels will each hold 
over 110,000 volumes. 

The third level is the only one open 
to patrons and, together with the 
shelving in the reading room, houses 
the most used part of the collection. 
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In the stack are found the state ma- 
terials such as current codes or statutes 
with session laws to date, reports, ad- 
ministrative materials and local texts 
and treatises. The materials of the 
British Isles and Canada and the in- 
ternational law collection are also 
found in this stack. Here also, one 
finds the periodical collection and 
texts and treatises and other ma- 
terials classified by subject. Around 
the walls of the reading room, the Re- 
porter System is shelved and on the 
counterhigh shelves between the tables 
in the room are found frequently re- 
ferred-to tools, such as digests, legal 
encyclopedias, form books, etc. Two 
of the smoking alcoves have their 
shelves devoted to California materials 
and the other two contain United 
States materials. 

After three months of use we have 
found that this arrangement of the 
collection is working out well and 
we hope that there will be no need 
to change it in the future. 

Special features in the building in- 
clude a public address system for pag- 
ing attorneys throughout the public 
rooms, conference rooms and stacks, 
public stenographic, notarial, and pho- 
tocopying services and music through- 
out the reading rooms, offices and 
staff rooms. All areas of the building 
with the exception of the stacks are 
acoustically treated with sprayed as- 
bestos and acoustic tile, and reading 
rooms and the third stack level have 
rubber tile flooring. The music by 
Muzak, which is programmed to play 
for the first and third fifteen minutes 
of each hour has been very favorably 
received by patrons and staff alike. It 
has been found that concentration is 


easier in an atmosphere of something 
less than absolute quiet and carefully 
selected music played at a low level 
of volume is unobtrusive and yet mini- 
mizes normal distractions caused by 
patrons. 

Like all new buildings, ours is go- 
ing through a period of adjustment; 
but we feel that it will serve the bench, 
bar and residents of Los Angeles 
County well and will for many years 
be a grand place in which to work. 

Moving a library of more than a 
quarter of a million volumes into the 
new building from four separate loca- 
tions was no small task and the fact 
that almost no mixups occurred makes 
the story of the move worth telling. 

Planning for the move began back 
in April, 1953. Since the shelves in 
the Library’s old quarters were not 
uniform in size it was necessary to 
measure the lineal feet of books in 
each section of the Library in order to 
estimate how much space would be 
required in the new building. As each 
set or section was measured growth 
space for ten years was computed and 
the information was tabulated on 
forms designed for that purpose. 

When all measurements and growth 
estimates were recorded, staff confer- 
ences were held to decide on the loca- 
tion of books on the shelves of the 
new building. Scale drawings of all 
floors of the building showing the 
shelving were used and the exact loca- 
tion of the books on the shelves was 
marked on the plans. All measure- 
ments, estimates and location of books 
on the new building shelves were 
doublechecked with the result that 
several errors which would have cre- 
ated terrific problems during the move 
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were discovered and corrected weeks 
before the move began. We learned 
by experience that allowing ample 
time for planning really paid off. 

At this point, moving companies 
were called in for consultations and 
cost estimates and the “modus oper- 
andi” began to shape up. We had 
decided that boxes three feet in 
length, the size of every shelf in the 
new building, should be used so that 
they could serve as a measuring de- 
vice for loading from our old shelves 
which varied in size. All of the movers 
called in attempted to talk us into 
using their regular boxes which were 
not three feet in length, but which 
could have held the contents of a 
shelf. We succeeded in convincing all 
of the moving companies that a 
wooden box with inside dimensions 
of 1’ x 1’ x 3’ was the only feasible 
container to use except for large vol- 
umes such as newspapers for which 
regular moving boxes were used. (It 
turned out that it would have been 
better to have had the boxes 35 inches 
long since the standard three foot 
library shelves have slightly less than 
36 inches of space between their ends. 
The result of the 36 inch box was that 
the books on a few shelves were too 
tight and a small amount of shifting 
was required.) 

Labels, three inches by five inches, 
were ordered with four lines printed 
on them to facilitate their being 
marked during the move. The top 
line contained the word “Level” at 
the left and a large number I, 2, 3, 4, 
5 or 6 at the right indicating which 
stack level in the new building was 
the destination of the box. The second 
line contained the word “Range” at 


the left with an “L” or “R” at the 
right edge. All ranges in the new 
stacks were numbered and the “L” or 
“R” indicated left or right of the 
center aisle. The third line had the 
word “Section” at the left and this 
referred to each vertical section of 
three foot shelves numbered from left _ 
to right in each range. The bottom 
line on the label had the word “Shelf” 
printed at the left. When a packer 
filled a box with books, a member of 
the library staff completed the label © 
and stapled it to the end of the box so 
that the exact destination of that box 
was clearly shown. 

As boxes were filled and labeled 
they were placed four high on dollies 
and they stayed on the same dollies 
until unloaded in the new building. 
There each mover unloading boxes 
had a staff member with him who 
checked the label and told the mover 
on which shelf to put the books from 
each box. To assist the unloading 
team a chart showing the contents of 
each shelf in a range was fastened to 
the end of each range. Of course, 
errors were bound to creep in, but the 
full responsibility for labeling and 
directing the unloading rested with 
library staff members who had been 
briefed thoroughly, and adjustments 
were quickly made when mistakes 
showed up. 

A great deal of time was saved by 
marking up labels ahead of time using 
the marked plans of the new building 
stacks. This procedure had the addi- 
tional advantage of permitting the 
staff member labeling the boxes to 
watch the packer very carefully to pre- 
vent the mixing of volumes within a 
box. 
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NEW LOS ANGELES LAW LIBRARY 


Since the use of elevators to get the 
books out of the old locations was 
extremely limited, we utilized as many 
Saturdays as possible. Sundays or 
nights called for double time and we 
wanted to avoid that. The time table 
of the move was as follows: Packing 
on November 17, 18 and 19 and mov- 
ing on November 20 and 21; packing 
on November 24 and 25 and moving 
on November 27 and 28; packing on 
December 2 and 3 and moving on 
December 4, 5 and 7-12. Packing was 
done, of course, all during the move, 
but packing in advance of moving 
days enabled the movers to build up a 
large number of loaded dollies to keep 
the elevators fully utilized when they 
were available. Because of heavy traffic 
in the Hall of Records, we were able 
to have the use of one elevator during 
the hours of 9:30 A. M.—11:00 A. M. 
and 1:30 P. M.—4:00 P. M. With 
better elevator service the time of the 
move could have been cut by twenty 
percent. 

When bids were invited for the 
move, all bidders were asked to give 
an estimate of cost based on hourly 
charges for men and equipment and 
to fix a maximum cost to the Library. 
This latter provision undoubtedly 
saved at least $5,000 because it kept 
the moving contractor on his toes to 
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keep his men from exceeding the 
maximum. As it was, the cost of the 
move based on hourly charges came 
to $12,374.25; but since the fixed 
maximum cost to the Library was 
$10,672.20, the lesser amount was what 
we paid. An additional charge of 
$15.00 per day of moving or $165.00 
in total covered comprehensive in- 
surance on the books during the 
move. In addition, overtime in the 
amount of $1,336.89 was paid to mem- 
bers of our own staff during the move. 
Thus the entire cost of moving the 
entire collection plus a small amount 
of furniture was $12,174.09. 

We were very well pleased with the 
way the move went. Errors were so 
few as to be negligible and our patrons 
were not too greatly inconvenienced. 
The Library was closed from noon on 
Friday, December 4, until 8:30 A. M. 
on Monday, December 14. Our five 
branches were, of course, open for 
service and the other law libraries in 
the area very graciously cooperated 
in giving service to our patrons while 
we were closed. The entire staff worked 
at a terrific pace during the move and 
while it was a stimulating and in- 
teresting experience, I am sure none 
of us is anxious to repeat it in the 
near future. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


The American Bar Association has 
announced. the adoption of a package 
subscription plan for most serial pub- 
lications of the Association. The sub- 
scription price for the first year (start- 
ing August 20, 1954) will be $50. 
Excluded from the package subscrip- 
tion plan are the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, the advance pro- 
grams of the annual meeting and such 
section and committee publications as 
are distributed only to section and 
committee members. 


Robert G. Storey, dean of the Law 
School of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Chairman 
of the American Bar Foundation’s 
Research and Library Committee, suc- 
ceeding John Cobb Cooper who has 
become Administrator of the Ameri- 
can Bar Research Center in Chicago. 
Other members of the Research and 
Library Committee are Dean Albert 
J. Harno, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Law, Herbert W. Clark, San 
Francisco, Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, United States Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
New Jersey, and Carl B. Rix, Mil- 
waukee. The research program of the 
Center includes the establishment of 
a research clearing house for unpub- 
lished legal studies made at law 
schools and a study of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, and more 
than 1,400 bar associations have been 
contacted with a view of assembling 
a library of all bar publications, na- 
tional, state and local at the Center. 


American Book-Prices Current for 
1952-1953 (Newark, Antiquarian Book. 
man, 1953) continues this record 
of literary properties sold at auction 
in the United States for the season 
as indicated in the title. Listings of 
auction sales of law books are ample. 
Most prices paid for law books are 
amazingly low. A first edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries sold for 
$80. Numerous textbooks published 
in England between 1580 and 1774 
many of which are first editions, sold 
for prices ranging between $5 and 
$15. The only exception of note was 
a first edition of Bracton’s De Legibus 
which brought $135. Early American 
items were equally inexpensive. Ses- 
sion laws issued between 1730 and 
1863 were available for prices ranging 
between $5 and $15, including session 
laws of New York of 1730 ($5). The 
five volumes of Elliot’s Debates (1836- 
45) sold for $10, and a copy of the 
Debates of the California Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1850 for $4. The 
only high-priced item in the field of 
legal Americana was a first edition of 
the Federalist which brought $275. 


The Law Section of the California 
State Library has started the publica- 
tion of Selected List of Books Added 
to the Law Section (mimeographed, 
available on request). 


The Chicago Law Institute re 
elected Russell Baker as Librarian for 
the current year. Frank Di Canio con- 
tinues to serve as Executive Librarian. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


The Committee on Cooperation Be- 
tween the Four Major Law Libraries 
in Chicago has decided to prepare a 
guide to the law library resources of 
Chicago. Mr. Kurt Schwerin, Assistant 
Librarian of Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School Library is in charge 
of the project. 


With the creation of law libraries in 
Atchison, Finney and Lyon counties 
under House Bill 382 of the 1953 
Legislature, there are now twelve 
county law libraries in Kansas. The 
holdings of these libraries and their 
financial resources are described in an 
article by James W. Putnam in 22 
Journal of the Bar Association of the 
State of Kansas 112 (1953). 


Suggested curricula for education 
for special librarianship are found in 
a report of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation for Special Librarianship of 
the Joint Committee on Library Edu- 
cation of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations in the January issue 
of the Library Quarterly. While some 
curricula were sponsored by library 
associations, the law librarianship cur- 
riculum is the work of Julius J. 
Marke, Librarian, New York Univer- 
sity School of Law. Reprints of the 
article are available from Miss Eleanor 
S. Cavanaugh, Librarian, Standard & 
Poor's Corporation, 34 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 


The exhibit of the Law Library at 
the Library of Congress for the months 
of February, March and April consisted 
of first editions of classics of interna- 
tional law. 


Statistics concerning library operat- 
ing expenditures, including salaries, 
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in college and university libraries for 
the year 1952-53 are found in the 
January issue of College and Research 
Libraries. 


According to the Annual Report of 
the Harvard Law School Library for 
1952-53, the Acquisitions Department 
of the Library reports the number of 
books acquired during the year at 
22,463 volumes and the total number 
of books in the Library at 785,726 
volumes. 2,007 volumes were sold or 
exchanged. The expenditures for trea- 
tises amounted to $25,935.49 and for 
continuations to $58,643.48. The ex- 
penditures for Anglo-American law 
were $10,609.46 for treatises and $34,- 
402.75 for continuations whereas $13,- 
085.09 and $19,903.68 were spent for 
European treatises and continuations 
respectively. Latin-American acquisi- 
tions accounted for expenditures of 
$1,678.54 for treatises and $2,817.21 
for continuations and Asiatic acquisi- 
tions for expenditures of $562.40 for 
treatises and $1,519.84 for continua- 
tions. The overall increase of expendi- 
tures exceeds ten percent over the pre- 
vious report year. The Catalog Depart- 
ment cataloged 22,794 main entries and 
prepared 166,079 cards three quarters 
of which were reproduced or typed 
card. Altogether 28,221 volumes were 
bound. Interlibrary loans amounted 
to 439 volumes sent to, and 237 vol- 
umes requested from, other libraries 
and photostating and microfilming in- 
volved 231 volumes. Almost all activi- 
ties of the Library during the report 
year showed a considerable increase 
over those of the previous year (6 Har- 
vard Law Library Information Bulle- 
tin no. 1). The Harvard Student Legis- 
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lative Research Bureau which was 
organized in 1952, drafted several bills 
for presentation to legislative bodies 
(4 Harvard Law School Bulletin no. 
6). The staff of the Library has em- 
barked on the publication of a weekly 
mimeographed list of recent acquisi- 
tions. 

A bibliography of works in Eng- 
lish on Latin American law, com- 
piled by S. A. Bayitch, has been 
issued in mimeographed form as the 
first publication in the newly es- 
tablished Comparative Law Series of 
the University of Miami Law Library 
(50 copies available from the Law 
Library, handling charge, 50¢.). The 
author is Associate Professor of Law 
and Assistant Law Librarian at the 
University of Miami School of Law. 


The rules for standardized lettering 
which the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and the 
Library Binding Institute issued in 
1935 are reprinted in the February 
1954 issue of The Library Binder 


(page 6). 


The resumption of accrediting visits 
to library schools by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association is re- 
ported in the March issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 


According to the annual report of 
Northwestern University Law Library 
for the year 1952-53, a total of 4,552 
volumes was added to the collection, 
bringing the collection to 158,709 vol- 
umes. The Library received 1,929 
bound volumes and 823 pamphlets as 
gifts. Particular emphasis was laid on 
the better housing, cleaning and re- 


conditioning of rare books, defined as 
books published in Europe prior to 
1700 and on the American Continent 
prior to 1825, “association copies”, 
etc. The rare book collection is par- 
ticularly notable for its incunabula, 
Rota Romana decisions and Black. 
stoniana. The report is especially note- 
worthy for its detailed treatment of 
contributions of the library staff to 
the field of law library service; it is 
stated that these activities and serv- 
ices “reflect the view of the staff that 
every library should make an institu- 
tional contribution. The greater the 
resources of the institution and the 
competency of the staff the greater is 
the responsibility. However, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the fact that 
the benefits do not all flow in one 
direction. The Library and its serv- 
ice benefit substantially from the fact 
that the staff is so closely in touch 
with the field and is constantly in- 
creasing its proficiency.” 


Copies of the doctoral dissertation 
of Robert Perret on La Reconnais- 
sance et l’Execution (1952) may be 
requested by law libraries from the 
author (599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y.; free of charge). 


Guides to, and bibliographies of, 
public documents issued between 1949 
and 1952 are listed by Jerome K. Wil- 
cox in the January 1954 issue of Special 
Libraries. 


Readers’ manuals were recently is- 
sued by Yale Law Library (14 p.) and 
the University of Virginia Law Li- 
brary (4 p.). In the manual of Yale 
Law Library, rules for the use of the 
library are explained in detail whereas 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


the manual of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law Library points out the ex- 
tension services rendered by this Li- 


brary. 


Under the title Selected List of 
Articles—International Law and Re- 
lations, Comparative and Foreign 
Law, the first cumulation (September 
1952-August 1953) of Part 2 of the 
Interim Supplement to the Index to 
Legal Periodicals has been published 
in mimeographed form. It may be 
ordered from Fred B. Rothman Co., 
200 Canal Street, New York 13 ($2.00 


per copy). 


Problems of scientific management 
methods as applicable to library serv- 
ice are discussed in the January issue 
of Library Trends. The contributions 
on time and motion studies, standard- 
ization and scientific management in 
cataloging are of particular interest. 


Stetson College of Law has been re- 
established in St. Petersburg, Florida 
in quarters previously occupied by a 
luxury hotel and later by a military 
academy. Plans have been made for 
the erection of a moot court and li- 
brary building in Spanish style and 
for the development of the library 
which in addition to law texts and 
reference materials will contain the 
“great books” of our cultural heritage. 
In a recent announcement it is stated 
that the “library, itself, is to have the 
atmosphere of a fine club library, de- 
void of the austerity usually associated 
with law libraries, and evening discus- 
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sion groups on various cultural sub- 
jects will be encouraged.” 


Halsey W. Wilson, founder and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the H. W. Wilson Company, died 
on March 1, 1954. The indexes which 
he originated have become an indis- 
pensible tool of American librarian- 
ship. The Cumulative Book Index 
and the International Index to Peri- 
odicals, the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and the Union List of Serials are some 
of the publications of the Wilson 
Company with which every law li- 
brarian is familiar. For many years, 
the Wilson Company has published 
the Index to Legal Periodicals for the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries. Aside from indexing and pub- 
lication activities, the Wilson Com- 
pany operates a clearing house for 
back issues of scientific and research 
periodicals and has stocked as many 
as 3,000,000 issues at one time. Under 
the cataloging and classifying service 
for books of a general character, the 
Wilson Company distributes 3,500,000 
sets of catalog cards per year. Mr. 
Wilson served as President of the 
publishing firm until December 1952 
when he was named Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and succeeded as 
President by Howard Haycraft. 


The use of xerography (an electri- 
cal rather than a chemical method of 
reproduction) in combination with 
offset printing for cataloging purposes 
is discussed by John M. Dawson in 
the January issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 














A.A.L.L. COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
1953-54* 


‘COMMITTEE ON 
tional members) 


Microcarps (addi- 


JosepH L. ANDREWS 
ELIZABETH FINLEY 
ERWIN C, SURRENCY 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
(additional) 


* Additional appointments made since publication 
of the list in 47 LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 43 (1954). 


CouNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Joint Advisory Committee to Consider 
Projects Submitted for Support from 
Foundations 

WILLIAM R. ROALFE 

Joint Committe on Microfilming 

Program 
JosEPH R. ANDREWS 

Joint Committee to Study Relations 
between Libraries in the United 
States and the Federal Government 

Cyrt L. McDERMOTT 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by FRANCES FARMER, Librarian 


University of Virginia Law Library 


MiLEs OscaR PRICE received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Temple University School of Law on 
March 4 at the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new building of this School. 
Other recipients of honorary degrees 
included Earl Warren, Chief Justice 
of the United States, Horace Stern and 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justices 
of the Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey respectively. The de- 
grees were conferred by President Rob- 
ert Livingston Johnson and the cita- 
tions were presented by Dean Benja- 
min F. Boyer. The citation concerning 
Mr. Price reads as follows: 


Mr. President, when the Temple Univer- 
sity Law School wanted the most competent 


professional advice to be obtained when it 
first began to plan for a fine law library, 
it had not far to go. Less than 100 miles 
away was a man who knew more about 
that subject than anybody else. He is known 
throughout the country as the dean of law 
librarians; his right to that title is unchal- 
lenged. Equally at home among librarians 
and among lawyers, he holds earned de- 
grees in both fields. He has worked in li- 
braries for 40 years, serving the University 
of Illinois, the Scientific Library of the 
United States Patent Office and the Colum- 
bia University School of Law. His course in 
law library administration, which he in- 
itiated in Columbia’s School of Library 
Service, is outstanding in this highly spe- 
cialized field. The book “Effective Legal 
Research”, of which he is coauthor and 
which was published last year, has a place 
as important on the shelf of the practicing 
attorney as it does on the desk of a law 
librarian, It is an outstanding work. 
Mr. President, we honor ourselves by 
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citing for the Doctor of Laws Degree this 

administrator and research scholar, the li- 

brarian of the Columbia University School 

of Law, Mr. Miles Oscar Price. 

Frances K. Hovsrook, of the Uni- 
versity of California Law Library, 
was recently elected President of the 
Southern California Chapter. Elected 
at the same time to serve with Mrs. 
Holbrook were Robert W. Lewis, of 
the Los Angeles firm of O’Melveney 
and Myers, Vice-President, and James 
H. Tibbetts, of Loyola University Law 
Library, Secretary- Treasurer. 


WILLIAM R. Roatre, Chairman of 
the A.L.A. Intercultural Action Com- 
mittee, presided at the meeting of that 
Committee on February 3, held at the 
Morrison Hotel during the A.L.A. 
Midwinter Conference. Mr. Roalfe is 
also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of 
the United Nations Association of 
Greater Chicago. 


Kurt SCHWERIN is the A.A.L.L. rep- 
resentative to the A.L.A. Council and 
participated in the Council’s  ses- 
sions at the Midwinter meeting. Mr. 
Schwerin also represented A.A.L.L. on 
the Joint Committee on Union List 
of Serials of A.L.A. which met during 
the Midwinter meeting. 


RicHarp C. Dant, Librarian of the 
University of Nebraska Law Library, 
has an article on “The Case System 
for Library Schools” in the January 
issue of the Library Journal. 


Mary VirGINIA WENZEL, Librarian 
of the Civil Service Commission, be- 
came Legislative Control Officer for 
the Civil Service Commission’s Bureau 
of Programs and Standards in Decem- 


ber. Mrs. Wenzel will coordinate all 
legislative programs in the field. She 
has been a member of the A.A.L.L. 
Washington Chapter since its organi- 
zation. 


BerTHA M. Rorue became Assistant 
Librarian in charge of the Law Li- 
brary at George Washington Univer- 
sity in July 1953. Miss Rothe holds 
A.B., A.M., and B.S. in L.S. from 
George Washington. David Moore, 
former Acting Librarian, is Assistant 
University Librarian in charge of the 
International Relations Collection, 
purchased from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment in 1950. Mr. Moore has an A. B. 
degree from Harvard and LL.B. from 
George Washington. 


MINNIE WIENER, Librarian of the 
Renegotiation Board in Washington, 
D. C., has resigned her position effec- 
tive January 31. She will become Mrs. 
Jerome Franklin and move her resi- 
dence to New York City early in Feb- 
ruary. 


Lots Moore, of the U.S. Tax Court 
Library, will sail on a two months’ 
Mediterranean cruise in the early 
Spring. 


Peccy BRrosNAN became Mrs. Clar- 
ence Roland Cook, Jr., last summer 
and resigned her position as Refer- 
ence Librarian at the University of 
California Law Library, Los Angeles, 
in December. 


JANE Otiver, formerly Law Librar- 
ian of the University of Georgia, has 
been appointed Georgia State Li- 
brarian and assumed her duties in 
April, succeeding Ella May Thornton. 


CHARLOTTE DUNNEBACKE, Michigan 
State Law Librarian, was the subject 
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of a feature article in The State Jour- 
nal, a Lansing newspaper. An attrac- 
tive photograph, carrying the state- 
ment “Charlotte Dunnebacke, diligent 
and accommodating librarian of the 
Michigan State Law Library, finds the 
intricacies of 70,000 law volumes and 
thousands of legal publications fa- 
miliar ground. A native of Lansing, 
a graduate of St. Mary’s and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, she practiced law 
in Lansing two years before entering 
the Law Library”, accompanied the 
article. 


Members of the Chicago Chapter 
met with visiting law librarians on 
Tuesday, December 29, for dinner at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel following 
a meeting of the law school librarians 
during the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. 
Present at the dinner were Elizabeth 
Benyon, University of Chicago; Earl 
C. Borgeson, Harvard; Norman Burs- 
ler, University of Chicago; Lucile El- 
liott, University of North Carolina; 
Doris Fenneberg, University of To- 
ledo; Vincent Fiordalisi, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; William B. Jeffrey, Yale; 
Marie Lawrence, Notre Dame; Betty 
LeBus, Indiana University; Leon M. 
Liddell, University of Minnesota; 
Miles O. Price, Columbia University; 
Dorothy Scarborough, Northwestern 
University; Kate Wallach, Louisiana 
State University; Eda A. Zwinggi, State 
University of Iowa. 


FRANK D1 Canto has contributed an 
article on “The Chicago Law Insti- 
tute” which appears in 35 Illinois Li- 
braries 411 (November 1953). 


The January issue of the Chicago 
Bar Record contains an interesting 
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statement on “The function of the 
Law Office Librarian” by Howard C. 
Westwood. It was taken from William 
R. Roalfe’s book on The Libraries of 
the Legal Profession (West Pub. Co., 
1953). 


Research in Illinois Law, joint 
authors of which are Bernita J. Davies 
and Francis J. Rooney, will be ready 
in July 1954. 


Carrot C. More ann, Librarian of 
the Biddle Law Library at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania made a survey of 
the United States legal materials held 
by the Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies of the University of London 
in April, both in relation to the avail- 
ability of this material elsewhere in 
England, as disclosed by the union 
list of the Institute and from the point 
of view of the Institute collection as 
being useful as a self-contained work- 
ing library, and with a view of formu- 
lating a policy for future acquisitions. 
He has been asked to visit also the 
British Library of Political and Eco- 
nomic Science, with the same purpose 
in mind, and to speak on reference 
work in libraries in the United States 
before the Department of Librarian- 
ship of the North-Western Polytechnic 
Institute. His plans call also for at- 
tending a conference of the Univer- 
sities and Research Section of the 
(British) Library Association in Man- 
chester, a meeting with the London 
and Home Counties Branch Library 
Association Conference in Tunbridge 
Wells and visits to the faculties of law 
at the Universities of Nottingham and 
Manchester and law libraries at the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh. 
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WILLIAM D. Murpny, Librarian of 
the firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin & Ellis, gave a talk on “Oppor- 
tunities in Special Librarianship” to 
members of the Graduate Library 
School Club of the University of Chi- 
cago on March 3. 


CHANGES: 


EstrA ILLau from the University of 
Miami Law Library to Dade County 
Law Library. 


Marcie MILLHONE has succeeded 
John Rawes at the University of Wyo- 
ming Law Library. 


Ropert LEvEQUE has_ succeeded 
Marchal Nantel as Librarian at Advo- 
cates’ Library, Montreal, Canada. 


HERTA PRAGER has succeeded Evelyn 
Maniotis at Northwestern University 
Law Library. Mrs. Prager, Head of the 
Cataloging Department earned her 
law degree at the University of Chi- 
cago where she attended the Graduate 
School of Library Science and served 
on the Law Library staff. 


FLORENCE WILMER has succeeded 
Jed H. Taylor at the University of 
Baltimore. 


WiLtIAM R. LAWRENCE has suc- 
ceeded Robert A. Farron at the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. 


NEW MEMBERS: 


Marvin P. HocGan, Tax Court of 
the United States. 


Wicsur S. McDurr, Dade County 
Law Library, Miami, Florida. 


Hope E. CLEMENT, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity Law Library, Halifax, N. S. 


RuTH NIELANDER, Lumberman’s 


Mutual Casualty Co. 


Louis P. NaApEAu, University of 
California Law Library. 


ANN J. Ficex, New York State Law 
Library. 


RutH Corpy, Law Library, McGill 
University. 


MADELEINE W. LoseEE, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 


Nancy W. STIRLING, New York State 
Law Library. 


Giapys M. WIsHARD, Watsonville, 
California (Associate). 


Louis ScHMmipt, Chicago firm of 
Baker, McKenzie, Hightower & Brain- 
erd. 


GERTRUDE S. ConLEy, Law Library 
of General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wa ter H. ZeypeE, Law Library of 
the Library of Congress. 
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Pensions and Profit Sharing. Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1953. pp. xi, 271. $5.50. 

The field of employees’ pension and 
welfare plans has been the scene of a 
staggering development. A_ veritable 
social revolution has occurred since 
the days when the early monographs 
on industrial pensions and union wel- 
fare plans were published? and Mur- 
ray Latimer wrote his pioneering 
monumental treatises on the subject.? 

The movement gained its tremendous 

impetus not only from labor’s intensi- 

fied quest for security and industry's 
increased consciousness of its responsi- 
bilities but also from potent govern- 
mental stimuli, administered in the 
form of tax incentives,* repeated wage 
ceilings with openings for fringe bene- 
fits, and last, but not least, the official 
recognition of such arrangements as 
legitimate objects of the duty to bar- 
gain collectively.t Most recent surveys 

1. See especially Gilman, A DIVIDEND TO LABOR 

(1899); Kennedy, BENEFICIARY FEATURES OF AMERI- 

CAN TRADE UNIONS (Johns Hopkins Univ., stup1IEs 

iN HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 1908); Conant, 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION SYS- 

TEMS (1922); Cloud, PENSIONS IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


(1930). 

2. Latimer, INDUSTRIAL PENSION SYSTEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1932); Latimer, TRADE 
UNION PENSION SYSTEMS AND OTHER SUPERANNUA- 
TION AND PERMANENT AND TOTAL DISABILITY BENE- 
FITS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1932). 

3. Tax advantages were accorded to employees’ 
pension plans for the first time by the Revenue Act 
of 1926, § 219 (f); see Goodman, Federal Tar 
Aspects of Pension, Profit-Sharing and Stock Bonus 
Plans, 5 AM. UNIV. TAX INST. LECTURES, 207, 209 
(1953). 

4. In the Matter of Inland Steel Co. and Local 
Union Nos. 1010 and 64, United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO), 77 N.L.R.B. 1 (1948); In the Mat- 
ter of W. W. Cross & Co. and United Steelworkers 


estimate that 17,000 employees’ pen- 
sion plans are currently operating in 
the U.S. covering better than ten mil- 
lion workers.® 

It is accordingly no surprise that 
the field of pension plans and plan- 
ning has become the subject of a 
mushrooming literature. Since the 
practical problems involved require 
the joint expertise of actuaries, tax 
lawyers, industrial relations specialists 
and economists the professional jour- 
nals of these learned disciplines are 
studded with pertinent studies and 
surveys. Labor organizations® and 
management associations’ have pub- 
lished guides, sample plans and dis- 
cussions of their views, preferences 
and goals. In addition commercial 
publishing houses and service and 
professional organizations, as well as 
financial institutions, such as insur- 
ance and trust companies,® have issued 
of America (CIO), 77 N.L.R.B. 1162 (1948). 

5. Wandel, Pension and Insurance Costs of Em- 
ploying Older Workers, 76 MONTH. LAB, REV. 955 
(1953). The National Planning Association assumed 
in 1952 that 14,000 such plans covering 9.6 million 
workers were in operation, PENSIONS IN THE UNITED 
sTATES, A Study prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, 82d Cong. 2d Sess., Com- 
mittee Print, 11 (1952). 

6. See, especially, American Federation of Labor, 
PENSION PLANS UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—A 
REFERENCE GUIDE FOR TRADE UNIONS (1952); Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, PENSION AND 
WELFARE MANUAL (1950). 

7. See, for instance, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, MANAGEMENT FACES THE PENSION PROBLEM 
(Economic Policy Division Series No. 32, 1950); 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
PENSIONS FOR EMPLOYEES (1950). 

8. See, e.g., Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 


PENSION PLANNING FUNDAMENTALS (1948); Bankers 
Trust Co., INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS (1950). 
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countless textbooks,® primers,’° re- 
ports, analyses and services.1t More- 
over, governmental agencies, espe- 
cially the former Federal Security 
Agency"? and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,‘ have issued valuable stud- 
ies and bulletins gathering pertinent 
data and practices. 

Amidst this stream of literary out- 
put on pension and welfare plans the 
Bureau of National Affairs has main- 
tained a respectable and well-founded 
position. Besides other studies relating 
to the subject of industrial pensions'* 
it published in 1949 a Handbook on 
Pension Planning by seven experts 
and the editorial staff.15 This work 
which was received with great favor 
is now outmoded. For that reason the 
publishers decided to replace it with 
the book under review. Retaining four 
of the authors of the former hand- 
book, the new work is again a joint 
enterprise, written by two tax attor- 
neys, three actuaries, one corporate 
manager, one labor relations con- 
sultant, and the editorial staff of the 
B.N.A. It consists of eight chapters, 
dealing consecutively with Features of 


9. See particularly O’Neill, MODERN PENSION 
PLANS (1947); Boyce, HOW TO PLAN PENSIONS 
(1950); Ilse, GROUP INSURANCE AND EMPLOYEE RE- 
TIREMENT PLANS (1953). 

10. Of recent examples, we mention Goldner, 
PENSIONS UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (Inst. of Ind. 
Relations, U. of Calif., 1950); Littler, BacKGRouND 
AND PRINCIPLES OF STANDARD PENSION PRACTICES 
(California Personnel Management Association Re- 
port No. 65, 1950); Goldstein, PENSION AND PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS (Pension Planning Co., 1952); 
Robbins, PENSION PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
1952); Sibson, A SURVEY OF PENSION PLANNING 
(1953). 

11. See particularly Prentice-Hall, PENSION AND 
PROFIT SHARING SERVICE (1947). 

12. Fed. Sec. Agency, Actuarial Study No. 25: 
ANALYSIS OF RECENT GROUP ANNUITIES SUPPLEMENT- 


Present-Day Pension Plans; Tax and 
Legal Aspects of Pension Plans; Meth- 
ods of Financing; Pension Costs and 
Cost Experience; Deferred Profit-Shar- 
ing Plans; Bargaining on Pensions; 
Problems of Administration; and the 
Public Relations Aspects of Pension 
Plans. As this list indicates, the reader 
will be familiarized with the various 
available methods of funding, differ- 
ent customary benefit structures, prob- 
lems of coverage, vesting and cost 
projection, and the principal legal 
requirements which must be observed 
to secure the greatest tax benefits. The 
book is primarily directed to execu- 
tives, and purports to be no more and, 
in fact, is no more than a high-grade 
primer. It is written in a facile and 
readable manner and executed with 
workmanlike skill and experience. 
The expert in the field will gain little 
if any new information from the book, 
which contains only the scantiest 
documentation and references and no 
bibliography. But the newcomer or 
interested bystander will read it with 
profit and acquire a practical apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the basic 


ING RETIREMENT BENEFITS UNDER 0.A.S.1. (1948); 
Fed. Sec. Agency; Actuarial Study No. 32: ANALYSIS 
OF 346 GROUP ANNUITIES UNDERWRITTEN IN 1946- 
1950 (1952). 

13. Of the more recent pertinent bulletins, see 
especially U. S. Department of Labor Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Bull. No. 908-17: COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
PROVISIONS, HEALTH, INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 
(1950); Bull. No. 946: EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (1948); Bull. No. 
1017: EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS UNDER COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING (1951); Bull. No. 1147: PENSION PLANS 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (1953). 

14. Strong, EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS iN OPERA- 
TION (1951). 

15. Bureau of National Affairs, HANDBOOK FOR 
PENSION PLANNING by Maduro, Simons, St. John, 
Fellers, Gottesmann, Bomar, Fisher, and B. N. A. 
editorial staff. (1949). 
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problems of a highly technical and 
complex subject. 

STEFAN A. RIESENFELD 
University of California 
Law School, Berkeley 


Epieikeia: A Dialogue on Equity in 
Three Parts, by Edward Hake, 
edited by D. E. C. Yale. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953. pp. xxx, 152. (Yale Law 
Library Publications, No. 13) 
$2.50. 

It must have been a great disap- 
pointment to lawyer Hake, a fairly 
prolific writer of books on many sub- 
jects, that his only specifically legal 
work failed to find a publisher or even 
to be used by the practitioners of his 
day. It has now been made available 
to research scholars together with an 
excellent introduction by a modern 
barrister-at-law. 

Hake wrote in the closing days of 
the reign of Elizabeth, but completed 
his manuscript under James I, who 
received a presentation copy. His 
thesis is that the common law is “full 
of equity” which “‘is . . . but an excep- 
tion of the lawe of God or of the lawe 
of Nature which is the lawe of Reason, 
from the generalitie of the lawe of 
man.”! Departing from Plowden, he 
insists that “Equity is not a parte or 
vertue attributory to the judge, but is 
a parte or vertue attributory to the 
lawe, and by the judge or expositor of 
the lawe to be applyed or putt to the 
lawe according as the exigence of a 
particularity not expressed in the gen- 
erality of the lawe shall geve the oc- 
casion.””* Indeed, we are told that “a 


1. Page 13. 
2. Page 16. 
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judge of the Common lawe by refus- 
ing to be ledde by the Equity of a 
written lawe in case where an Equity 
is required doethe therein violate his 
oathe of a judge.”’* 

Lawyer Hake could see only one 
real difference between law and Chan- 
cery, and that a consequence of the 
latter’s procedure, particularly its use 
of discovery: Chancery could take 
into consideration “collateral circum- 
stances beyond the cognizance of the 
law courts. To him case was truly an 
equitable action, and he was con- 
vinced “that if suche as weare plead- 
ers would bend their myndes to the 
framing of actions upon the case and 
so mainteyn the jurisdictions of the 
courts of the Common lawe, there 
would not then be so many _ sub- 
penas.”’¢ 

His point was well taken, had it 
not been too late. Indeed, the entire 
book was too late. He wrote at the 
opening of a new era, when public 
law issues were coming to overshadow 
all else. The attack upon prerogative 
government, including Chancery, was 
drawing new lines in which common 
lawyers felt forced to take the uncom- 
fortable position that specific per- 
formance is unjust—and this in spite 
of the fact that there was a strong 
element of specific performance in 
early common law—and that an in- 
junction against enforcing a judgment 
obtained by fraud is reprehensible. 
Inevitably, as the Preface ably points 
out, “much that formerly had been 
regarded as proper to routine admin- 
istration in the common law courts 
took on the appearance of equitable 


3. Page 42. 
4. Page 107. 
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departures from law”® and hence was 
frowned upon. 

Hake had originally intended to 
add a complete section on “the An- 
tiquity, Honor and Power of the highe 
Courte of Chauncery,”® but others 
anticipated him. Consequently this 
third part is quite sketchy. As he was 
convinced that “so long as the Com- 
mon lawe hath byne, so long there 
hath byn a Chauncery,” and that “the 
Common lawe was before the Con- 
quest,”? it probably would not have 
been outstanding. He is more at home 
with problems of statutory interpre- 
tation. 

Those who turn only to works that 
have left a mark on legal develop- 
ment need pay no attention to this 
book. Those who seek new light on 
the nature of the common law on 
the eve of the clash between Coke 
and Ellesmere will find it well worth 
their while. 

J. A. C. GRANT 
Department of Political Science 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Justice, by Giorgio Del Vecchio, trans- 
lated by L. Guthrie, edited by 
A. H. Campbell. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1953. pp. xxi, 
236. $6.00. 

Jurisprudence in Action: A Pleader’s 
Anthology. New York: Baker, 
Voorhis & Co., 1953. pp. xii, 494. 
$5.75. 

The publication of these two books 
ought to be greatly welcomed by the 


5. Page ix. 
6. Page 1. 
7. Pages 132 and 133. 


legal profession. They are important 
and valuable additions to the grow- 
ing body of legal literature dealing 
with the general development, theory, 
and social functions of the law. Law 
librarians will do a good turn to their 
faculties, students, and other users of 
their library by placing these works 
on the shelves of their stacks. 

The author of the first work, Giorgio 
Del Vecchio, is rightly regarded as the 
most eminent legal philosopher of 
contemporary Italy. A determined foe 
of legal positivism in all of its forms, 
he has in this volume attempted to 
reconstruct a substantive theory of 
justice rooted in the nature of man 
as a social as well as spiritual being. 
At the same time, and as a prelude to 
the development of his own views, he 
has undertaken to analyze the contri- 
butions which eminent thinkers, such 
as Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz, and Vico 
have made to the solution of the prob- 
lems of justice. Although Del Vecchio’s 
language is sometimes abstract and 
theoretical, the translator has done an 
effective job in transposing his 
thoughts into good and understand- 
able English. 

To each chapter of the book is ap- 
pended a set of extensive notes which 
list and discuss the leading literature 
in the field covered by the chapter. 
Quotations are given in the language 
of the original text, many of them in 
Latin. Numerous references to Eng- 
lish and American publications are 
included, and the editor, Professor 
A. H. Campbell, has greatly enhanced 
the usefulness of the work for research 
purposes by supplying additional 
Anglo-American citations. Teachers of 
criminal law will be interested in the 
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two appendices to the book, entitled 
The Basis of Penal Justice and The 
Reparation of Damage in Relation to 
Punishment. 

The title of the second work is per- 
haps not wholly descriptive of its con- 
tents. Jurisprudence in Action seems 
to suggest an endeavor (which is per- 
haps long overdue) to give an account 
of the influence which jurisprudential 
and legal-philosophical doctrines are 
apt to exert on the living administra- 
tion of the law. This question is, how- 
ever, treated only incidentally in this 
anthology, most notably in Roscoe 
Pound’s excellent article on Do We 
Need a Philosophy of Law? The main 
objective of the volume is to make 
available to the practicing lawyer, 
within the covers of a convenient vol- 
ume, a number of articles previously 
published elsewhere which deal with 
the broad and universal aspects of 
law. The selection of the essays was 
undertaken by the committee on Post- 
Admission Legal Education of the 
Bar Association of the City of New 
York. 

Justice Shientag, who as Chairman 
of the sub-committee on publications 
took a very active part in the project, 
described the resulting volume as a 
“mixed bag”. Since the work contains 
articles on such diversified subjects 
as Law and Morals (Ames), Law and 
Literature (Cardozo), The Argument 
of an Appeal (Davis), A Prologue to 
the History of English Law (Mait- 
land), The Ratio Decidendi of a Case 
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(Goodhart), The Permanent Problems 
of the Law (Radin), Cross-Examina- 
tion (Shientag), Frederic William 
Maitland (Vinogradoff), The Ethics of 
Advocacy (Macmillan), Law and Scien- 
tific Method (Cohen), State Law in 
the Federal Courts (Clark)—to men- 
tion some but not all of the titles—, 
Judge Shientag’s characterization of 
the volume is certainly correct. But 
the heterogeneity of the materials, 
drawn from the fields of legal phil- 
osophy, legal history, legal method 
and legal procedure, does not in the 
reviewer's opinion constitute a draw- 
back. There is a red thread running 
through the volume, which is found 
in the accentuation of general prob- 
lems of law and legal practice of 
which the practitioner is liable to lose 
sight under the exacting pressure of 
his daily work. A reading of many of 
the essays collected in this anthology 
will lift him up to a sphere of de- 
tached scholarship and help him to 
deepen his understanding of problems 
which are of more than theoretical 
significance for his professional life. 
It is perhaps superfluous to mention 
that a compilation of this type is not 
confined in its value to the practicing 
lawyer seeking a continuation of his 
legal education, but will also be found 
useful by the law student, the teacher 
of law, and others who are interested 
in the law as a social institution. 
EDGAR BODENHEIMER 
College of Law, 
University of Utah 
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A Treatise on Labor Law, by Morris D. 
Forkosch. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc., 1953. pp. xiv, 1197. 
$10.00. 

Until this present work by Mr. Forkosch 
was published there was no really good in- 
troductory text in one volume in the field 
of “labor law” available—if we use this 
phrase in its widest application. For labor 
law embraces so many different areas involv- 
ing the worker and his job that it is difficult 
to condense history, theory and argument 
into one volume. 

The book addresses itself not only to the 
law student, but also to the practicing at- 
torney who needs a key to particular prob- 
lems. Finding the key, however, is not always 
an easy thing, especially in an area of prac- 
tice with which he may have little familiarity. 
The labor lawyer, of course, will already 
know his way around, and he will go im- 
mediately to the legal materials he needs 
without the benefit of keys offered by Mr. 
Forkosch. But non-labor lawyers and law 
students will find Mr. Forkosch’s treatise 
useful indeed as a point of departure. 

The fact that the treatise is merely a 
“point of departure” needs emphasis; in fact 
the author himself says: “A dynamic social 
field is seldom conducive to the strictum jus” 
(sic) “of a legal text, and the labor law is no 
exception. To compress fluid concepts in a 
still-evolving area of legal study is not alone 
an impossibility but is also unfair to the 
reader, be he practitioner or student.’’1 

Mr. Forkosch who has gained his experi- 
ence as a labor attorney and writer on labor 
law matters, has divided his treatise into five 
books: (1) minimum standards obtained by 
workers through legislation; (2) the worker in 
his collective capacity; (3) the development of 
union liability through common law, judicial 
and statutory doctrines; (4) the statutory law 
of collective bargaining; and (5) collective 
bargaining in practice. His travel through 
the fields of social security legislation, fair 
employment practices, fair labor standards 
legislation, workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployer’s liability, internal union affairs, union 


1. Page v. 
2. Page 109. 


NOTES 


liability and federal and local law as related 
to collective bargaining matters is a unique 
approach for an author of a treatise on labor 
law. In the last book the reader is informed 
even as to matters concerning the bargaining 
of labor contracts and arbitration of disputes 
arising under them. Added attractions are 
found in sample by-laws of unions, the copy 
of a collective bargaining contract, texts of 
relevant statutes and rules and regulations 
and statements of procedure of the National 
Labor Relations Board. All of these, a table 
of cases and collections of articles and books 
on the subject are included at the end of 
the text. 

A distinguishing feature of this treatise is 
the great wealth of historical and sociological 
material presented. One cannot fail to be 
impressed by the breadth of the author’s 
research and energy. On the other hand, 
there are, in this reviewer’s opinion, times 
when Mr. Forkosch’s handling of materials 
gets in the reader’s way. Nine footnotes to 
a single sentence? would seem to be some- 
thing of a record, if not a downright nui- 
sance. 

Charts and diagrams for the purposes of 
summarization and illustration are found 
throughout the text. While all of them are 
interesting, some appear to be so complex as 
to be of dubious value to anyone but the 
mathematically or artistically inclined.3 

As in any textbook, the necessity for con- 
densation sometimes leads to a misleading or 
at least incomplete statement of the law. 
The wonder is the fewness of misstatements. 
Nevertheless, an illustration of this criticism 
is found in the author's discussion’ of the 
wage plan approved by the Supreme Court in 
Walling v. A. H. Belo Corporation, 316 U. S. 
624, which may leave the reader confused as 
to the present validity of the plan. And it 
certainly is not helpful to declare that it is 
not improper for corporations and workers to 
“bargain for a division of the spoils, i.e., the 
profits, if any.” 5 

We should note lastly the hardy binding, 
the clearness of makeup and the typographi- 


3. See, e.g., page 634. 
4. Pages 141 and 142. 
5. Page 567. 
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cal excellence. But we cannot overlook the 
annoyance presented by index references to 
lengthy sections without stating the particular 
page or footnote, as well as references to 
sections which I could not find in the text 
at all. 

With these qualifications, it may be said 
that Mr. Forkosch’s treatise is very helpful 
and always interesting and a valuable and 
highly suitable addition to law libraries. 

EDWARD S. FELDMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


The Life Insurance Policy Contract, edited 
by Harry Krueger and Leland T. Wag- 
goner. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953. pp. xxi, 417. $6.50. 

The book which is published under the 
auspices of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters is “a practical up-to-date 
book”. It is a collection of twenty-one essays 
dealing with the various aspects of the life 
insurance policy written by insurance ex- 
perts, mostly representatives of the industry 
in order to help the student of life insurance, 
the active practitioner, the lawyer, and trust 
officer to undersign the policy contract and 
its provisions and to “answer questions about 
their effect”. On the whole, the book serves 
its purpose admirably. The material is pre- 
sented in an objective way. This reviewer, 
however, regrets that some contributors were 
not given more space to enlarge upon their 
observations. This could have been accom- 
plished without lengthening the book by 
condensing the essays of some other con- 
triputors. The second essay entitled “A Few 
Simple Rules of Contract Law and their 
Application to Life Insurance Contracts”, 
written by the President of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, could 
profitably have been omitted and some of 
its observations made part of other essays. 

This reviewer liked particularly the highly 
informative essays by B. M. Anderson on 
“What Constitutes the Policy Contract”, by 
B. L. Holland on “The Incontestable Clause”, 
by R. Harris on “State Legislation Affecting 
the Life Insurance Contract”, and the two 
articles by D. C. Davis on “Settlement Op- 
tions and Legal Problems”. 

The book also contains two appendices. 
Appendix A reprints a typical policy con- 
tract, Appendix B typical provisions added 
by riders. 

The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by the carefully edited table of cases. 
Vote Law chest FRIEDRICH KESSLER 
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State Laws on the Employment of Women, 
by Edith L. Fisch and Mortimer D. 
Schwartz. Washington, D. C.: The Scare- 
crow Press, 1953. pp. 377. $7.50. 

Discrimination in employment on_ the 
grounds of race, creed or color is under fire 
from many quarters these days. This little 
book levels its attack upon another kind 
of discrimination—that directed at women 
workers. 

The brief introduction deals with the over- 
all choice-of-employment picture, pinpoint- 
ing antifemale discrimination in professional 
education, on wage scales and by unions. 

Protective state legislation in the fields of 
maximum hours, rest and meal periods, 
night work, prohibited occupations, child- 
birth and minimum wages is discussed. 

The body of the work is devoted to a 
state-by-state listing of the laws pertaining to 
female employment. Its stated purpose is “to 
serve as a source of reference for lawyers and 
laymen, including employers, to the state 
laws relating to the employment of women”. 

The authors admit that the “statutory 
coverage of this book is incomplete because 
state compilations of statutes have not been 
indexed with an eye to this type of study.” 

Rounding out the book are a few excerpts 
from federal statutes on the subject, plus 
pertinent extracts from the charter of the 
Organization of American States, the organic 
statutes of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, the UNESCO constitution and 
the United Nations Charter. 

DOROTHEA K. BLENDER 


An Estate Planner’s Handbook, second edi- 
tion. By Mayo Adams Shattuck and 
James F. Farr. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1953. pp. xxv, 610. $10.75. 

The first edition of An Estate Planner’s 
Handbook was published shortly after the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1948. Perhaps 
no other revenue act in the last quarter cen- 
tury has so revolutionized the tax thinking of 
estate planners. Now that five years of 
“marital deduction” planning and _ practice 
has elapsed, the publication of the second 
edition of this useful book is particularly 
timely. 

Mr. Shattuck is recognized as an outstand- 
ing, if not the leading, expert in the field 
of estate planning—a field which has come 
into great prominence, particularly during 
the last twenty-five years, It is thus fortunate 
that the second edition was nearly finished 
at the time of his death in November, 1952. 
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Mr. Farr, who collaborated with Mr. Shat- 
tuck in the preparation of the second edi- 
tion, had been closely associated with Mr. 
Shattuck for fifteen years and worked with 
him on all phases of the first edition. 

Although there are other books on the sub- 
ject which are better adapted to the average 
layman, and still others which deal with 
specialized phases of the problem, this is, 
in the writer’s opinion, the best general 
coverage of the field of estate planning for 
the professional. Commencing with a broad 
outline of the basic problems, the book con- 
tinues into a detailed discussion of the solu- 
tions which have proved helpful from a 
practical standpoint. The copious footnotes 
and excellent bibliography of the first edi- 
tion have been amplified and brought up to 
date. The basic outline and general approach 
of the first edition have been little changed, 
except that the entire tax section, and par- 
ticularly the material on the marital deduc- 
tion, has been completely rewritten. The 
greatest change in the second edition is, how- 
ever, the inclusion of some one hundred 
pages of forms with an equal amount of de- 
tailed comments with respect to the advan- 
tages and dangers involved in the use of the 
forms. 

While the lack of an index adequate to 
such a carefully prepared work spoils its use- 
fulness as a ready reference for the solution 
of specialized problems, the book is one 
which all estate planners could profit by 
treading periodically, and should be of par- 
ticular assistance to beginners in the field. 
Although written by a lawyer, the book is 
not too technical for life insurance under- 
writers, accountants, or trust officers—the 
other members of what Mr. Shattuck calls 
“the estate planning team”. With the excep- 
tion of certain chapters, it is probably too 
advanced for the average layman. 

HUGH L, MACNEIL 
Los Angeles, California 


Hidden threads of history: Wilson through 
Roosevelt, by Louis B. Wehle. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1953. pp. 300. $4.00. 

Throughout his swift narrative, covering 


the period from 1917 to 1945, the author, 
a seasoned lawyer, analyzes executive and 
legislative action and policy and judicial de- 
cisions as they are recounted. Thus, dealing 
with Government policies in the making of 
which he played an active part, the author 
discloses with documentation the inner his- 
tory of (1) the cost-plus Army and Navy 
emergency construction contracts in World 
War I, contrasting them with the lump-sum 
contracts and accompanying renegotiation 
procedure in World War II; and (2) the im- 
promptu contractural arrangements without 
benefit of statute in World War I between 
the Government and the A. F. of L. for ad- 
justment of war labor disputes, contrasting 
them as to policy, form, and results, with 
World War II's statutory adjustment ma- 
chinery as evolved under C.LO. pressure. 
The book discloses President Roosevelt's 
promotion (without success) of a bill for rail- 
road reorganization in Equity (drafted by 
Mr. Wehle) which the author discusses from 
the angles of corporation and constitutional 
law. Against legal backgrounds and with new 
facts, he gives a vivid, documented account 
of the T.V.A.-Commonwealth & Southern 
controversy involving Congress, the White 
House and the courts, and its corollary, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attack on the Supreme Court 
and the principle of judicial supremacy. 
Among the international law matters 
touched upon are the criteria for recognition 
of successful revolters (the Soviets, 1933-34), 
the rights of neutrals (the 1935-39 Neutrality 
Resolutions), and President Roosevelt's pro- 
gressive expansion of the Monroe Doctrine 
into organic “Hemisphere Defense’. 
Finally, incident to depicting the work of 
his 1944-45 overseas economic mission to the 
Netherlands, Mr. Wehle gives a lawyer's 
analysis of the administrative machinery cre- 
ated under the Roosevelt-Churchill agree- 
ments for allocating military and civilian 
supplies among the nations to be aided. 
This book is written for lawyers; it belongs 
in the law library because of its legislative 
and constitutional history. 


JOSEPH L. ANDREWS 
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Us NON NII 6 ists 9 40 deere aren 72 
Revised Statutes & Codes Exec. Ass’t. to Governor, La Forta- 
MOBO, TO PRI iain kkk sa cc cana 1941, lIv.; 


Code of Laws Ann.. 








Michie Co.—Lawyers Co-op. Pub. 





—_—— 


1943 Supp., Iv. 


Session Laws..........annual Exec. Ass’t. to Governor, La Forta- 
Ps SE BUI aaa ped cd rt wiaienis ane 1952, 3v. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts....... annual Exec. Ass’t. to Governor, La Forta- 
BOCR, ONE FUN oo osos soe cmgarnes 1951 
RHODE ISLAND 
{ ee Seowetary of State. 0.2. cccccccce 79 
General Laws Ann.. . SCORREY GE SERGE... 6c scccccces 1938, 2v. 
Acts and Resolves..... annual Secretary of State................ 1953 
Public LOWS. . ..00656- annual Secretary of State................ 1953 
Judicial Council Rpts. pS Ce. | rere 14 (1953) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
; er R. L. Bryan Co., Columbia........ 222 


1952, 8v.; 


1952 Supp. 
Session Laws.......... annual Secretary of State................ 1953 
| * Advance parts available. 
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PUBLICATION 

PR idcvewees 

a eee 

Session Laws....... odd years 

Atty. Gen. Cases & Op. 
biennial 

a ee 


Court of Appeals Reports 
SP eaksanscnceene , 


Session Laws........odd years 


Serre 
Criminal Reports... 
Vernon’s Statutes. . 


Vernon's Statutes Ann. 


Session Laws....... odd years 
Atty. Gen. Digest of Op. 
monthly 


Judicial Council Rpts. . 


er 

*Reports (L. Ed.). . 

*Supreme Court Reporter. 

*Federal Reporter. . 

*Federal Supplement 

*Court of Claims Reports . 

Customs Court Reports. . 

Customs and Patent Appeals 
Court Reports: Customs 

Customs and Patent Appeals 
Court Reports: Patents 

Military Appeals Court 
Reports.......... 

*Tax Court Reports.... 

Statutes at Large... 

edb Ghade-eio Sas 


eee 


Federal Code Ann... . 


* Advance parts available. 





LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SOURCE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

ON PORE TTT ECE L TOE 
Sb sintiis dais awa nacgseciaa 
as 5d ara ana x abipiaNei ate 


pd” rr 


TENNESSEE 


Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, Mo... 
Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, Mo... 
Ge CD. cc ccccocscvecsns 


no i a he 


Secsetary GF Beate... ... oc cccceses 
TEXAS 


Secretary of State................ 
Soavetary GF Seats. .. 1. ccccccees 
Vernon Law Books Co... .......6.000 


Vernon Law Book Co............. 


Secretary GF State... oe ccecssesse 


Attorney General................. 
EEO EER TEE TCC 


UNITED STATES 
Government Printing Office........ 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co... ....... 
Mics vacecenesanesones 
 . eee 
0 ee 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office. . 


Government Printing Office........ 


Lawyers Co-op Pub. Co........... 


Government Printing Office. . 


Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 


West Pub. Co.—Edward Thompson 
Didiebikeadie sthRe saben oeks 


ee re 


eS 


Vol. 47 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


73 
1939, 4v.; 
1952 Supp., lv 
1953 


1950-52 


194 

35 
1932, 1v.; 

1950 Supp., 2v. 

1934, 8v.; 
1952 P. P.; 
1953 Supp. 
1953, 2v. 


150 
156 
1948, 2v.; 
1950-54 Supp., 3v. 
1925, 35v.; 
1953 P. P. 
1953 


1953 
23(1951) 


345 
97 
73 
207 (2d) 
115 
124 
30 


40 
40 


2 
18 
67 
1952, Titles 
1-25, 2v. 
(to date) 


1927, 97v.; 
1953 P. P. f 
1937, 25v.; 
1954 P. P.; 
1947 Supp., 3v.; 
Recompiled Titles 
1-5 (1v.); 
Pam. Supp. 2, 
Feb., 1954 
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LATEST VOL. 


PUBLICATION TO APPEAR 


SOURCE 


UNITED STATES—Continued 


Code of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands High Commissioner of the Trust 


Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


IN 0 Use awddecswsania duel 1952, Iv. 
(loose leaf) 
*Atty. Gen. Op........ ON 8 eee 40 (1940-48) 


Atty. Gen. Rpts.... annual Oe ree 1952 











Judicial Conference Rpts. . Administrative Office, U. S. Courts. 1953 
*Federal Rules Decisions. . . West Pub. Co.................... 14 
Code of Federal Regulations . Government Printing Office........ 1949, 46v.; 
1952 or 1953 P. P. 

*U.S. and Canadian 

Aviation Rpts.. U.S. Aviation Reports, Baltimore. . 1952 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

SP Government Printing Office... .. 12 
*Comptroller General 

Decisions........ Government Printing Office........ 32 
Contract Settlement Appeal 

Board Decisions. . Government Printing Office........ | 
Court-Martial Rpts. Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.......... 11 
Employees’ Compensation 

Appeals Board Rpts. lsc incccenwinsvnnnes 3 
Federal Communications 

Commission Rpts. Government Printing Office........ 12 
Federal Power Commis- 

sion Rpts........ Government Printing Office........ 9 
Federal Trade Commission 

Decisions........ Government Printing Office........ 47 
Interior Decisions. . Government Printing Office... 59 
Administrative Decisions under 

Immigration and Nationality 

Be pdnccneees Government Printing Office........ 3 


Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission Rpts... . . Government Printing Office........ 281, 283-4, 286-7 
I.C.C. Motor Carrier 

Decisions.....<.. Government Printing Office........ 57 
I.C.C. Valuation Rpts.. Government Printing Office........ 51 
Maritime Commission 

sc boc dsakes , Government Printing Office........ 2 
National Labor Relations 

Board Decisions & 

ree Government Printing Office........ 102 
Court Decisions on 

te 5 Sen Government Printing Office........ 6 
Decisions of Commissioner 

of Patents....... Government Printing Office........ 1952 
Post Office Solicitor 

Decisions........ Government Printing Office... 9 
Public Utilities Rpts. . Public Utilities Reports, Inc., Wash- 

RR PUP ey Pod reece ae 100 (NS) 

Securities and Exchange 

Commission Decisions Securities and Exchange Commission 27 
S.E.C. Judicial Decisions . Securities and Exchange Commission Vol. 3, Pt. 3 
*Treasury Decisions. Government Printing Office........ 87 
Treaties and Other Inter- 

national Agreements. . Government Printing Office........ 2, pt. 2 


* Advance parts available. 
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PUBLICATION 


Session Laws........odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 


biennial 
, ee 
eee — 
Session Laws....... odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

biennial 


Judicial Council Rpts., biennial 


Reports........... 
COGS AMB..cc.cccce 


Session Laws...... even years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

annual 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


ee ° 

Washington Decisions 
(Advance parts for 
Washington Reports). . 

Revised Code...... ‘ 


Ann. to Revised Code . 


Ann. to Revised Code . 


Judicial Council Rpts. 


* Advance parts available. 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SOURCE 


UTAH 


Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... 
po) ee ee 


Inland Printing Co., Kaysville. .... 


Aatorney Gamal... ccccvcdccces 


VERMONT 


IEP ETT OE TO 
ID 9. 6:5. d.a ancsniaierass'siaibraeaie 
NS COE TT ee ECT Te 


rt rr 
pO ee er 


VIRGINIA 


Div. of Purchases & Printing...... 
PE Rank a ae ccameboniwnadccin 


Div. of Purchases & Printing...... 


Div. of Purchases & Printing...... 
Div. of Purchases & Printing...... 


WASHINGTON 
Seate Law Library........ccsccces 


Bancroft-Whitney Co.............. 
Code Publication Committee; Loose 
Leaf Supplementation, Book Pub. 
SM atacdasseccieake cua 


Book Pub. Co., Seattle............ 
Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 


State Law Library (Advance parts 
from Secretary of State)......... 


Attorney General................. 
SE EE aidardoveasescess 


Vol. 47 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


116 
1953, 10v.; 
1953 P. P. 

1953 


1950-52 


117 
1947, lv. 
1953 


1950-52 
4 (1953) 


194 
1950, 10v.; 
1952 P. P.; 

1952 Supp.; 

Recompiled 

Vol. 6, 1953 
1952, 2v. 


1951-52 
1949-51 


42 (2d) 


144 


1951, 6v. 
(loose leaf) 
1952-53, Vols. 
7-10 (loose leaf) 
1952, 8v.; 
1953 P. P. 


1953 


31(1951-52) 
13 (1952) 
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STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLICATION 


ee 
Code Ann.......... 


Session Laws....... odd years 

Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 

Judicial Council Rpts. . . 


PREPOTB. oo 6 sc cces 
re 


Mason’s Wisconsin Ann. . 


Session Laws....... odd years 

Atty. Gen. Op......... annual 

Administrative Rules and 
Orders (Wis. Red Book) 


Saree 
Compiled Statutes. . 


SOURCE 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dept. of Purchases............... 
er rere tee 


Dept. of Purchases............... 


Attorney General................. 
QUE Cao cc cccccenccesses 


WISCONSIN 


eT ee 
Bureau of Purchases.............. 


Mason Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn... . 


Bureau of Purchases.............. 
Bureau of Purchases.............. 


Bureau of Purchases.............. 


WYOMING 


Prairie Pub. Co., Casper.......... 
Out of Print; 1953 P. P., Mills Co., 
MIN 6x ssc wisemwaweea si 
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LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


135 
1949, 1v.; 
1953 Supp., 1v. 
1953 


44 (1950-52) 
6 (1948) 


263 
1951, 1lv.; 
1950 Ann., lv. 

Current, 1v. 
(loose leaf) 
1953, 2 v. 
41 (1952) 


1950 


70 
1945, 5v.; 





1953 P. P. 
Session Laws....... odd years Secretary of State................ 1953 
Atty. Gen. Op...... . Secretary of State. ...........000- 1941-47 
* Advance parts available. 
CHECKLIST OF NATIONAL REPORTER SYSTEM 
REVISED TO Marcu 10, 1954 
Latest Vol. Latest Vol. 
to Appear to Appear 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series... .... 100 Pacific Reporter, Second Series... .. 262 
po TTT TTT Cree 102 Advance Sheets.............. 266 
Federal Reporter, Second Series....... 207 South Eastern Reporter, Second 
RN vo secccccescdeces 209 MR hiiuseucecens caw esresers 78 
Federal Supplement.................. 115 Advance Sheets.............. 79 
Advances Sheets.........ccccccccess 117 Southern Reporter, Second Series... 67 
New York Supplement Reporter, Second Advance Sheets.............. 69 
i hi canbe ede ineedesewaus ees 124 South Western Reporter, Second 
CS 127 Mas chan strc a edie dens sass 261 
North Eastern Reporter, Second Series. 115 Advance Sheets.............. 263 
DRT a 60d 68d bien dens 117 Supreme Court Reporter.......... 73 
North Western Reporter, Second Series. 60 Advance Sheets.............. 74 
Advance Sheets................6. 62 








CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


by JEAN ASHMAN AND DorotHy SCARBOROUGH, Joint Editors 


The Editors acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the various libraries 
and publishers and will appreciate their continued co-operation in supplying 


information. 


By the kind permission of the West Publishing Company, the classification 
here used is based upon the system followed by them in the American and 


Decennial Digests. 


Accounts and accounting 
American Institute of Accountants. Ac- 


counting, auditing, taxes, 1953. New 
York, The Author, 1954. 232p. $2.00. 
(Paper) 


Administrative law 

Gellhorn, Walter and Byse, Clark. Admin- 
istrative law; cases and comments. 3d ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1954. 1273p. 
$9.00. 

Jaffe, L. L. Administrative law; cases and 
materials. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
647p. $10.00. 


Canada 
Law Society of Upper Canada. Practice 
and procedure before administrative tri- 
bunals. Special lectures. Toronto (137 
Wellington St., W.), Richard De Boo, 
Ltd., 1953. $7.50. 


France 
Schwartz, Bernard. French administrative 
law and the common law world. New 
York, New York Univ. Press, 1954. 367p. 
$7.50. 
Admission to the bar 
Rules for admission to the bar in the 
United States and territories, 1953; to- 
gether with a list of law schools. St. Paul, 
West, 1953. 310p. Gratis. 
Advocacy 
Soonavala, R. K. Advocacy, its principles 
and practice. Bombay, Tripathi, 1953. 
Rs.25. 
Aeronautics—Great Britain 
McNair, Arnold. The law of the air. 2d 
ed. by M. R. E. Kerr and R. A. Mac- 
Crindle. London, Stevens, 1953. 500p. 
£3.3s. 


Agency 

Ferson, M. L. Ferson on agency. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1954. 490p. $5.50. 

Mechem, Philip. Cases on the law of agency. 
4th ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 1954. 574p. 
$8.75. 

American law 

Clark, G. L. New York notes to Summary 
of American law. Rochester, N. Y., Law- 
yers Co-operative Pub. Co., 1953. 709p. 
$20.00. 

Arbitration and award 

Conference on Arbitration in Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, University of Notre 
Dame. Proceedings; Department of Eco- 
nomics and the College of Law in co- 
operation with the American Arbitration 
Association. Ed. by M. J. Fitzgerald and 
J. J. Broderick. Notre Dame, Ind., Univ. 
of Notre Dame, Dept. of Economics, 
1953. 89p. $1.25. 

Guides for labor arbitration by a group 
of arbitrators in the Philadelphia area. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press 
for the Labor Relations Council of the 
Wharton School of Finance, 1953. 15p. 
$1.00. 

Arrest—India 

Mohanlal, Brij and Kharbanda, M. L. The 
law of arrest and bails. Allahabad, Law 
Pub. House, 1953. Rs.12-8. 

Associations and societies 

Oklahoma. State Legislative Council. Re- 
search Dept. States with anti-fraternity 
and anti-sorority laws. Oklahoma City, 
The Author, 1953. 40p. Apply. 

Attorneys 

Koegel, O. E. Walter S. Carter; collector 

of young masters or the progenitor of 
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many law firms. New York (76 Ninth 
Ave.), Round Table Press, Inc., 1953. 
491p. $6.00. 
Attorneys-general 
National Association of Attorneys General. 
Proceedings of the conference, 1952. Chi- 
cago, Council of State Governments, 1953. 
164p. $5.00. 
Automobile insurance—Canada 
Hall, F. C. Digest of automobile accident 
cases; also cases dealing with automobile 
accident insurance and the unsatisfied 
judgment fund. 3d ed. by C. H. Mora- 
wetz. Toronto, Carswell, 1953. 460p. 
$13.50. 


Illinois 

Illinois. Legislative Council. Financial re- 
sponsibility in motor vehicle accidents. 
Springfield, The Author, 1953. 32p. Ap- 
ply. 

Bankruptcy—India 

Dial, Rameshwar. An exhaustive and criti- 
cal commentary on the Provincial Insol- 
vency act, 1920. New Delhi, Bhagirath 
Publications, 1953. 691p. Rs.20. 

Bar associations 

American Law Student Association. Pro- 
ceedings; fifth annual meeting August 
22-25, 1953. Chicago (1140 N. Dearborn 
St.), American Bar Assn., 1953. 5lp. 
Apply. 

Federal bar news. Vol. 1, No. 1. October 
1953. Washington, Federal Bar Assn., 
1953. Apply. (New series of Federal bar 
news which began March 1952) 

University of New Mexico. Law School. 
Student Bar Association. The docket. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Albuquerque, The Author, 
1953. Price? 

Bibliography 

Ames, J. G. Comprehensive index to the 
publications of the United States govern- 
ment, 1881-1893. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. 
W. Edwards, Inc., 1953. 1594p. $41.60. 
(Reprint) 

Ashman, Jean. Tables of executive orders 
. .. from a paper presented at the Chi- 
cago Association of Law Libraries, 2d 
workshop, October 23, 1953. Chicago 
(U.S. Railroad Retirement Board Li- 
brary), The Author, 1953. 6p. Gratis. 

International Labour Office. Library. Bib- 
liography on labour law. Geneva, The 
Author, 1953. 85p. Apply. (Mimeo.) (Bib- 
liographical contributions, no. 8) 

Landheer, B. and Essen, J. L. F. van, comps. 
Fundamentals of public international 
law. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1953. 85p. 


Glds.2.50. (Selected bibliographies of the 
Library of the Peace Palace, v.1) 

McCoy, R. E. and Gsell, Donald, comps. 
History of labor and unionism in the 
United States; a selected bibliography. 
Champaign, Univ. of Illinois, Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1953. 
91p. $1.00. (Mimeo.) 

Poore, B. P. Descriptive catalogue of the 
government publications of the United 
States, September 5, 1774 to March 4, 
1881. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. Edwards, 
Inc., 1953. 1400p. $14.40. (Reprint) 

US. Dept. of the Army. Library. Law 
Branch. Bibliography on foreign law of 
China, Japan, Korea, Philippine Islands 
and USSR. Washington, The Author, 
1953. 9p. Apply. 

—— Bibliography on foreign law of Eu- 
rope, Africa, Iceland, and USSR. Wash- 
ington, The Author, 1953. 25p. Apply. 

—— Bibliography on government procure- 
ment and contractual procedure and 
related material. Washington, The Au- 
thor, 1953. 45p. Apply. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. U.S. gov- 
ernment publications: decennial cumu- 
lative index, 1941-1950. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 1848p. $25.00. 

U.S. Superintendent of Documents. Check- 
list of United States public documents, 
1789-1909. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. Ed- 
wards, Inc., 1953. 1736p. $16.30. (Reprint) 

Building laws 

Oregon. University. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service. A proposed build- 
ing code for small cities. 1953 revision. 
Eugene, The Author, 1953. 38p. $1.00. 

Charities 

Institute on Federal Taxation. New York 
University. Problems of the charitable 
foundation. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 59p. $3.95. 

Children—Iowa 

Iowa University. Institute of Public Affairs 
and College of Law. A guide to Iowa 
laws concerning children and youth. 
Iowa City, The Author, 1954. 55p. Apply. 

Michigan 

Virtue, M. B. Basic structure of children’s 
services in Michigan. A report of a legal 
study. Ann Arbor, American Judicature 
Soc., for the James Foster Found., 1953. 
391p. $5.00. 


South Africa 
Van Reenan, T. H. Handbook on the Chil- 
dren’s act (No. 19 of 1937). Durban, 
Butterworth, 1953. 353p. 60s. 
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Citations 

Canadian abridgement; statutes of Canada 
(1856-1953) judicially considered. By L. 
G. Wrinch. Toronto, Burroughs, 1953. 
$18.50. 

Re, E. D. Citation of authorities in legal 
writing. Brooklyn (St. John’s Univ., Law 
School), The Author, 1953. 15p. Apply. 

Civil rights 

American Civil Liberties Union. “We 
hold these truths . . .” freedom, justice, 
equality. Report on civil liberties, Janu- 
ary 1951-June 1953. New York. The Au- 
thor, 1953. 160p. $0.50. 

Pritchett, C. H. Civil liberties and the Vin- 
son court. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 297p. $5.00. 

Civil service 

Beyer, W. C. Limited-term and excepted 
appointments in the civil service. A 
study of the legal provisions in fifty-nine 
jurisdictions. Philadelphia (39th & Wal- 
nut St.), The Author, 1933. 186p. $3.00. 


Collective bargaining 

National Planning Association. Atlantic 
steel company and United Steelworkers 
of America. By G. W. Gilman and J. 
W. Sweeney. Washington, The Assn., 
1953. 101p. $1.00. (Causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, case 
studies, no. 12) 

—— Fundamentals of labor peace; a final 
report. Washington, The Assn., 1953. 
119p. $1.00. (Causes of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining, case studies, 
no. 14) 

—— Working harmony: a summary of the 
collective bargaining relationships in 18 
companies. By F. H. Harbison and J. R. 
Coleman. Washington, The Assn., 1953. 
60p. $1.00. (Causes of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining, case studies, 
no. 13) 

Rudge, Fred. Bargaining on productivity, a 
management guide. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1953. 146p. $5.75. 


Commercial law 

American Law Institute. Recommendations 
of the Editorial Board for changes in the 
text and comments of the Uniform com- 
mercial code. June 1, 1953. Philadelphia, 
The Author, 1953. 27p. Apply. 

Birnbaum, H. F. Secured transactions 
under the Uniform commercial code 
(January 1954). Philadelphia, American 
Law Institute, Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, 1954. 2v. $5.00. (Paper) 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Vol. 47 


Great Britain 


Business law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 
1954. Leigh-On-Sea, Essex, Thames Bank 
Pub. Co., 1954. 30s. 

Ranking, D. F. de 1'H. and others. Mercan- 
tile law. 9th ed. by W. W. Bigg and C. 
N. Beattie. London, H. F. L., Ltd., 1953. 
600p. £1.1s. 

Communism 

Fineberg, S. A. The Rosenberg case: fact 
and fiction. New York, Oceana, 1953. 
159p. $2.50. 

Flynn, E. G. Communists and the people; 
summation speech to the jury in the 
Foley Square Smith Act trial of thirteen 
communist leaders. New York (832 Broad- 
way), New Century Publishers, 1953. 48p. 
$0.25. 

U.S. Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., petitioner, vs. 
Communist Party of the United States, 
respondent. Report of the Board. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 138p. 
Price? (83d Cong., Ist sess., Sen. doc. 
no. 41) 


New Jersey 


New Jersey. Commission to Investigate 
Communistic and Un-American Teach- 
ings and Activities in the Public Schools 
and Tax-Supported Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Report. Trenton, The Author, 
1953. 16p. Apply. 

Comparison of laws 

New York University. School of Law. In- 
stitute on comparative law. New York, 
The Author, 1953. 96p. Apply. 

Constitutional history—Great Britain 

Madden, Frederick. Imperial constitutional 
documents, 1765-1952. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1953. 91p. 8s.6d. 

Constitutional law 

Boston University. The Gaspar G. Bacon 
lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States, 1940-1950. Boston, Boston 
Univ. Press, 1953. 541p. $6.00. 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. Immunity from 
prosecution versus privilege against self- 
incrimination. Address before the Law 
Club of Chicago, November 6, 1953. 
Washington, Dept. of Justice, 1953. 26p. 
Apply. (Mimeo.) 

—— Remedy for abuses of constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. Ad- 
dress before National Press Club, Oc- 
tober 14, 1953. Washington, Dept. of 
Justice, 1953. 2lp. Apply. (Mimeo.) 

Cahn, E. N., ed. Supreme Court and su- 
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preme law. Bloomington, Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1954. 250p. $4.00. 

Dodd, W. F. Cases and materials on consti- 
tutional law. 5th ed. St. Paul, West, 1954. 
1438p. $9.00. 

Great Britain 

Amery, L. C. M. S. Thoughts on the Con- 
stitution. 2d ed. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953. 195p. $2.00. 


India 
Aggarwal, O. P. Fundamental rights and 
constitutional remedies. Delhi, India (1 
Faiz Bazar), Metropolitan Bk. Co., 1953. 
2v. Rs.30. 
Contracts 
Dawson, J. P. and Harvey, W. B. Cases 
and materials on contracts and contract 
remedies. Ann Arbor (N. University Ave.), 
Edwards Letter Shop, 1953. 600p. $11.00. 
(In three parts of which only two have 
been published) 
Conveyances and conveyancing—Australia 
Stuckey, G. P. and Needham, G. D. The 
conveyancing acts and regulations, with 
annotations. Sydney, Law Book Co. of 
Australasia, 1953. £6.15s. 


Great Britain 
Key, T. and Elphinstone, H. W. Con- 
veyancing precedents. 15th ed. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1953-54. 3v. £15.15s. 

Corporations 

Corporate democracy; a compilation of the 
original Dicta published by the Virginia 
Law Weekly. Charlottesville (Clark Hall), 
Univ. of Virginia, Virginia Law Weekly, 

1953. 144p. $2.00. (Paper) 
Corporation manual. 55th ed. New York, 
United States Corp. Co., 1953. 2v. $27.50. 


Great Britain 

Topham, A. F. Topham’s Principles of 
company law. 3d South African ed. by G. 
Wegger, O. Galgut and A.A.F. Keeton. 
Durban, Butterworth, 1953. 32s.6d. 

Westby-Nunn, Edward. The secretarial 
handbook. 5th ed. (4th rev. impression). 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery Soc., 
1953. 9s.6d. 


India 
Shah, S. M. Lectures on company law. 
10th ed. Bombay, Tripathi, 1953. 428p. 
Rs.8-8. 


South Africa 
Emmett, Eric and Barlow, T. B. Principles 
of South African company law. 3d ed. 
Cape Town, Juta, 1953. 329p. 35s. 


Venezuela 
Benson, J. G. Report on Venezuelan tax, 
labor and corporation law. Albany, Dis- 
tributed by Bender, 1953. $50.00. (Loose- 
leaf) 
Corporations—Taxation 
McDonald, R. J. Corporations. November 
1953. New York, Practising Law Insti- 
tute, 1953. 85p. $2.00. 
Costs—Great Britain 
Brenchley, A. T. G. Magisterial costs and 
application of penalties. 2d ed. London, 
Shaw & Sons, 1953. 136p. 21s. 
Court rules 
U.S. Court of Claims. Rules of Court of 
Claims. Rev. October 15, 1953. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 124p. Price? 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts. Superior Court. Superior 
Court rules, 1954, being the rules made 
and promulgated June 12, 1953 to take 
effect January 1, 1954. Boston, The 
Author, 1953. 125p. $0.50. (Paper) 
New Jersey 
New Jersey. Courts. Revision of the rules 
governing the courts of the State of New 
Jersey. Effective September 9, 1953. 
Newark, Soney & Sage, 1953. 903p. $7.50. 
Courts 
Council of State Governments. State court 
systems. Revised. Chicago, The Author, 
1953. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts. General Court. Committee 
on the Judiciary. Report relative to re- 
organization of the district courts. Bos- 
ton, The Author, 1953. 19p. Apply. (Sen. 
doc., no.784) 
Credit 
Credit manual of commercial laws, 1954 ed. 
New York, National Assn. of Credit Men, 
1953. 710p. $10.00. 
Criminal law 
Dienstein, William. Are you guilty? An in- 
troduction to the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in the United States. Spring- 
field, Ill., C. C. Thomas, 1953. 184p. $4.50. 
Mendelson, Irving. Criminal cases. August 
1953 ed. New York, Practising Law In- 
stitute, 1953. 5lp. $2.00. 


Great Britain 
Paley, William. Summary convictions and 
the Magistrates’ courts act, 1952. 10th ed. 
by Edward Hughes and A. C. L. Morri- 
son. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1953. 
471p. £3.15s. 
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Williams, G. L. Criminal law: the general 
part. London, Stevens, 1953. 736p. £3.3s. 

Wilshere, A. M. Criminal procedure. 3d ed. 
by H. A. Palmer and Henry Palmer. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1954. 304p. 
22s.6d. 


India 
India. Laws, statutes, etc. Criminal pro- 
cedure code. 2d ed. by M. L. Kharbanda. 
Allahabad, Law Pub. House, 1953. Rs.15. 
Pennsylvania 
Kessler, Nathan. Penalties and procedure 
for summary convictions in Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia (123 S. Broad St.), The 
Author, 1953. 275p. $12.50. 
Cross-examination 
Bodin, H. S. Principles of cross-examina- 
tion. November 1953 ed. New York, Prac- 
tising Law Institute, 1953. 84p. $2.00. 
Clark, J. K. Preparation of cross-examina- 
tion; and Technique of cross-examina- 
tion by W. H. Gallagher. October 1953 
ed. New York, Practising Law Institute, 
1953. 75p. $2.00. 
Debtor and creditor 
Pawate, I. S$. Contract and the freedom of 
the debtor in the common law. Bombay, 
Tripathi, 1953. 148p. Rs. 7-8. 
Descent and distribution 
Atkinson, T. E. Handbook of the law of 
wills and other principles of succession. 
2d ed. St. Paul, West, 1953. 975p. $8.00. 
Dictionaries 
Quemner, T. A. Dictionnaire juridique; 1, 
Francais-anglais (droit, finances, com- 
merce, douanes, assurances, administra- 
tion). New York (400 E. 72d St.), W. S. 
Heinman, Imported Books, 1953. 257p. 
$7.50. 
Divorce 
Spellman, H. H. Successful management of 
matrimonial cases. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 306p. $5.65. 
Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic. Constitution. Con- 
stitution of the Dominican Republic, 
1947. Washington, Pan American Union, 
1953. 22p. $0.25. (Law & treaty series) 
Elections—Philippine Islands 
Francisco, V. J. Philippine revised election 
code. Manila (1192 Taft Ave.), East Pub- 
lisners, 1953. 250p. P10.30. 
Engineers 
Canfield, D. T. and Bowman, J. H. Busi- 
ness, legal and ethical phases of engi- 


neering. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1954. 365p. $6.00. 
Equity—Great Britain 
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Hake, Edward. Epieikeia, a dialogue on 
equity. Ed. by D. E. C. Yale. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1953. 152p. $3.00. (Yale 
Law Library publications) 


India 
Venkatasubba Rao, G. C. Principles of 
equity. Madras, Madras Law Journal 
Office, 1953. Rs.18. 
Estates 
Aronsohn, A. J. B. and Michaelson, A. M. 
Partnerships, estates and trusts. Rev. to 
August 1953. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1953. 99p. $2.00. 
Evidence—India 
Rao, Y. H. Circumstantial and presumptive 


evidence. Bombay, Bombay Law Re- 
porter, 1953. Rs.12-8. 
Ireland 


Sheehan, P. A. Outline of evidence, prac- 
tice and procedure in Ireland. Dublin, 
Foilsiuchain Dli, 1953. 122p. 16s.6d. 


Mississippi 
Hutton, J. B. A summary statement of the 
law of evidence in the State of Mibssis- 


sippi. 2d ed. Kansas City, Mo. (924 
Wyandotte), E. L. Mendenhall, 1953. 
738p. $15.00. 


New York (State) 

Jacobs, M. C. Evidence in negligence cases. 
Rev. ed. New York, Aberdeen Press, 
1953. 324p. $7.50. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Legislative history of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
September 10, 1953. Washington, Govt. 
Print Off., 1953. 20p. Price? (83d Cong., 
Ist sess., Committee print) 

Fees 

Minnesota State Bar Association. Official 
advisory schedule of minimum fees and 
related surveys and analysis. St. Paul, 
The Author, 1953. 60p. $5.00. (Loose-leaf) 

Foreign law 

US. Dept. of the Army. Library. Law 
Branch. Bibliography on foreign law of 
China, Japan, Korea, Philippine Islands 
and USSR. Washington, The Author, 
1953. 9p. Apply. 

—— Bibliography on foreign law of Eu- 
rope, Africa, Iceland, and USSR. Wash- 
ington, The Author, 1953. 25p. Apply. 

Government contracts 

U.S. Dept. of the Army. Library. Law 
Branch. Bibliography on government pro- 
curement and contractual procedure and 
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related material. Washington, The Au- 
thor, 1953. 45p. Apply. 
Government corporations—Philippine Islands 

Martin, R. G. Law and jurisprudence on 
public corporations, Manila, Philaw Pub. 
Co., 1952. 316p. P12. 

Grand jury 

Grand Jury Association of New York 
County. On guard! Forty years of prog- 
ress in increasing the effectiveness of the 
grand jury system, 1913-1953. New York, 
The Author, 1953. 15p. Apply. 

Great Britain 

Geldart, William, Elements of English law. 
Rev. by Sir William Holdsworth and 
H. G. Hanbury. 5th ed. London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1953. 222p. 6s. 

Highways and streets 

National Research Council. Highway Re- 
search Board. Better laws for better high- 
ways. Washington (2101 Constitution 
Ave.), The Author, 1954. 47p. Apply. 
(Mimeo.) 

Housing 

U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Div. of Housing Research. Local devel- 
opment and enforcement of housing 
codes, by G. R. Barnhart. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 55p. $0.40. 

Husband and wife—South Africa 

Hahlo, H. R. The South African law of 
husband and wife. Cape Town, Juta, 
1953. 521p. 75s. 

Income tax 

Commerce Clearing House. Stock values 
and yields for 1954 state tax purposes. 
Chicago, The Author, 1954. 150p. $3.00. 
(Paper) 

Glassmoyer, T. P. and McDowell, S. T. 
Legal problems in tax returns. January 
1954. Philadelphia, American Law In- 
stitute, Committee on Continuing Legal 
Education, 1954. 116p. $2.50. (Paper) 

Institute on Federal Taxation. New York 
University. Problems of the charitable 
foundation. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 59p. $3.95. 

Margolius, Sidney. First national tax and 
budget guide, 1954. New York, Morrow, 
1953. 143p. $2.95. 


Canada 


Fordham, R. S. Income tax appeal board 
practice. Montreal, Commerce Clearing 
House, 1953. 138p. $6.00. 


Great Britain 


Wilson, H. A. R. J. Income tax principles. 


London, H. F. L., Ltd., 1953. 158p. 12s.6d. 
Inheritance and gift tax 
De Wind, A. W., Lewis, J. B. and Lid- 
stone, H. K. Federal estate tax. Rev. to 
December 1953. New York, Practising 
Law Institute, 1953. 171p. $2.00. 


Great Britain 
Wheatcroft, G. S. A. The taxation of gifts 
and settlements. London, Pitman, 1953. 
178p. £2.2s. 
Insurance—Great Britain 
MacGillivray, E. J. Insurance law. 4th ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1953. £9.9s. 


New York (State) 

New York (State) Legislature. Joint Com- 
mittee on Insurance Rates and Regula- 
tions. Report. Albany, Williams Press, 
1953. 47p. Apply. (Legislative doc. (1953) 
no. 47) 

International law 

Bloomfield, L. M. The British Honduras- 
Guatemala dispute. Toronto, Carswell, 
1953. 231p. $5.00. 

British year book of international law, 
1952. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
540p. £3.5s. 

Friedman, Samy. Expropriation in inter- 
national law. London, Stevens, 1953. 236p. 
35s. 

Hague. International Court of Justice. 
Registry. Reports of international ar- 
bitral awards. Vol. 5. New York, United 
Nations, 1952 ,1953. $6.00. 

Inter-American Council of Jurists. Final act 
of the second Meeting, Buenos Aires, 
April-May 1953. Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dept. of International Law, 
1953. 70p. $0.50. 

International Law Association. Report of 
the forty-fifth conference, Lucerne, Au- 
gust 31-September 6, 1952. London, The 
Assn., 1953. Price? 

Landheer, B. and Essen, J. L. F. van, 
comps. Fundamentals of public inter- 
national law. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1953. 85p. Glds.2.50. (Selected bibliogra- 
phies of the Library of the Peace Palace, 
v.1) 

Nussbaum, Arthur. Concise history of the 
law of nations. Rev. ed. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1954. 376p. $5.00. 

United Nations. International Law Com- 
mission. Arbitral procedure. Commen- 
tary on draft on arbitral procedure. Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. New York, 
United Nations, 1953. 126p. Apply. 
(Mimeo.) (5th sess.) 
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Arbitral procedure. Comments by 
governments. New York, United Nations, 
1953. 26p. Apply. (Mimeo.) (5th sess.) 

International organization 

Inter-Parliamentary Union. Resolutions 
adopted by conferences and principal 
decisions of the Council, 1935-1952. 
Geneva (6 Rue Constantin), The Union, 
1953. 120p. Fr.7. 

International relations 

United Nations. Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1952. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1953. 98lp. $12.50. 

Judges 

Pollitt, B. H. Justice and the justices. Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. (840 Magnolia), College 
Pub. Co., 1954. $4.00. (Paper $3.00) 

Jurisdiction 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the 
Judiciary. Memorandum, diversity of 
citizenship jurisdiction of United States 
District Courts over corporations. Pre- 
pared by L. C. Nelson. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 14p. Price? (82d 
Cong., 2d sess., Committee print) 

Jurisprudence 

Strauss, Leo. Natural right and _ history. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. 
327p. $5.00. 

Justices of the peace—Great Britain 

Magistrates’ Association. Training Board. 
Six lectures for justices. London, The 
Author, 1953. 117p. 6s. 


New Zealand 

Wily, H. J. New Zealand justices of the 
peace and police court practice. 2d ed. 
Wellington, Butterworth, 1953. 544p. 84s. 

Juvenile offenders—Baltimore 

Lander, Bernard. Towards an understand- 
ing of juvenile delinquency. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 143p. $3.00. 

Labor 

Barbash, Jack. Taft-Hartley act in action, 
1947-1954, and essentials of a new labor 
policy. New York, League for Industrial 
Democracy, 1954. 46p. $0.25. 

Conference on Labor. New York Univer- 
sity. Proceedings of the 6th annual con- 
ference. Albany, Bender, 1953. 586p. 
$10.00. 

International Labour Office. Library. Bibli- 
ography on labour law. Geneva, The 
Author, 1953. 85p. Apply. (Mimeo.) (Bib- 
liographical contributions, no. 8) 

McCoy, R. E. and Gsell, Donald, comps. 
History of labor and unionism in the 
United States; a selected bibliography, 
Champaign, Univ. of Illinois, Institute 
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of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1953. 
91p. Apply. (Mimeo.) 


Venezuela 

Benson, J. G. Report on Venezuelan tax, 
labor and corporation law. Albany, Dis- 
tributed by Bender, 1953. $50.00. (Loose- 
leaf) 

Landlord and tenant—New Zealand 

Wily, H. J. The tenancy act. 3d ed. Well- 

ington, Butterworth, 1953. 172p. 30s. 
Legal ethics 

Boulton, W. W. Guide to conduct and 
etiquette at the bar of England and 
Wales. London, Butterworth, 1953. 8s.6d. 

Legal history 

Jarencio, H. U. Philippine legal history. 
Manila, Philaw Pub. Co., 1953? 85p. P4. 

Scotland. High Court of Justiciary. Selected 
justiciary cases, 1624-1650. Ed. and an- 
notated by S. A. Gillon. Vol. 1. Edin- 
burgh, For the Stair Soc. by J. Skinner, 
1953. Price? (Stair Soc. pub., no. 16) 

Legal profession 

Pound, Roscoe. Should your child be a 
lawyer. New York, New York Life In- 
surance Co., Public Relations Dept., 1953. 
7p. Gratis. 

Libel and slander 

Dean, Joseph. Hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt; a book of libel cases. London, 
Constable, 1953. 271p. 15s. 

Libraries 

Chicago Association of Law Libraries. Pro- 
ceedings, second workshop on law library 
problems, October 23-24, 1953. Chicago 
(357 E. Chicago Ave.), The Assn., Dorothy 
Scarborough, Secretary, 1954. 85p. $2.00. 
(Mimeo.) 

Chicago. University. Graduate Library 
School. The core of education for librar- 
ianship; a report of a workshop, August 
10-15, 1953. Ed. by Lester Asheim. Chi- 
cago, American Library Assn., 1954. 68p. 
$1.50. 

Licenses—Great Britain 

Corpe, T. D. Road haulage licensing. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1953. 315p. 
35s. 


North Carolina 

Cogburn, M. O. and Machen, E. W., Jt. 
Study of administrative procedure before 
examining and licensing boards in North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Institute of Govt., 1953. 107p. 
$2.00. 

Johnston, P. A. Administrative procedure, 
occupational licensing boards. Chapel 
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Hill, Univ. of North Carolina, Institute 
of Govt., 1953. 132p. Price? (Mimeo.) 


Money 
Mann, F. A. The legal aspect of money. 
2d ed. Oxford, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1953. 488p. £2.10s. 


Motor vehicles—Canada 
Hall, F. C. Digest of automobile accident 
cases; also cases dealing with automobile 
accident insurance and the unsatisfied 
judgment fund. 3d ed. by C. H. Mora- 
wetz. Toronto, Carswell, 1953. 460p. 
$13.50. 
Great Britain 
Kitchin, L. D. Road transport law. 9th ed. 
by E. K. Wenlock. London, Iliffe, 1953. 
136p. 8s.6d. 
Municipal corporations—Canada 
Dorion, C. N. Loi concernant les cités et 
les villes. Montreal, Wilson & Lafleur, 
1953. $11.00. 


Iowa 

Iowa. University. Institute of Public Affairs 
and College of Law. Iowa model ordi- 
nances. Prepared in cooperation with the 
League of Iowa Municipalities. Iowa 
City, The Author, 1953. $10.00. 

New Jersey 

Baker, Benjamin. Municipal charter re- 
vision in New Jersey. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers Univ., Bur. of Govt. Research, 
1953. 27p. $0.50. 


Wisconsin 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. The 
letting of contracts by Wisconsin cities 
and villages; legal requirements and pro- 
cedure for securing bids and letting con- 
tracts. Madison, The Author, 1953. 62p. 
$3.00. 
Natural resources—Philippine Islands 
Fransisco, V. J. Philippine, laws on nat- 
ural resources. Manila (1192 Taft Ave.), 
East Publishers, 1953. 243p. $10.00. 
Negligence 
Oleck, H. L. Negligence forms of pleading. 
New York, Central Book Co., 1954. 1535p. 
$25.00 (Loose-leaf) 


New York (State) 

Jacobs, M. C. Evidence in negligence cases. 
Rev. ed. New York, Aberdeen Press, 
1953. 324p. $7.50. 

New York (State) 

Sainer, A. L. The substantive law of New 
York. 14th ed. New York, Substantive & 
Adjective Law Pub., 1953. 448p. $7.50. 


Nigeria 

Conference on the Nigerian Constitution, 
London, 1953. Report of the conference. 
London, H. M. Stat. Off., 1953. 23p. 9d. 

Officers 

Harris, J. P. The advice and consent of 
the Senate; a study of the confirmation 
of appointments by the United States 
Senate. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1953. 469p. $5.00. 

Oil and gas 

Kulp, V. H. Oil and gas rights, with 1954 
supplement. Boston, Little, Brown, 1954. 
483p. $15.00. (Consists of Pt. 10 of 
American law of property, and a 62 page 
supplement of new cases and text) 

Parliamentary law and procedure 

Sturgis, Alice. Learning parliamentary pro- 
cedure. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
358p. $5.50. (Text ed. $4.00) 

Partnership 

Aronsohn, A. J. B. and Michaelson, A. M. 
Partnerships, estates and trusts. Rev. to 
August 1953. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1953. 99p. $2.00. 

Patents 

Kirtz, F. G. Law of electrical inventions. 
Albany, Amdur Publishers, 1953. $16.50. 

Palmer, A. M. University patent policies 
and practices. Washington (2101 Consti- 
tution Ave.), National Research Council, 
Patent Policy Survey, 1953. 229p. $3.00. 

Singer, Stern and Carlberg. Foreign patent 
and trade mark requirements. Chicago 
(14 E. Jackson), The Author, 1953. 136p. 
$2.50. 

Woodling, G. V. Inventions and their 
protection. 2d ed. Albany, Bender, 1954. 
495p. $10.00. 

Pension trusts 

Holzman, R. S. Guide to pension and profit 
sharing plans. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (11 W. 
Prospect Ave.), Farnsworth Pub. Co., 
1953. 64p. $1.50. 

Periodicals 

Business law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 
1954. Leigh-On-Sea, Essex, Thames Bank 
Pub. Co., 1954. 30s. 

Federal bar news. Vol. 1, No. 1. October 
1953. Washington, Federal Bar Assn., 
1953. Apply. (New series of Federal bar 
news which began March 1952) 

Jurisprudence; the lawyer’s monthly maga- 
zine. Vol. 1, No. 1. September 1953. 
Manila (437 Regina Bldg., Escolta), G. V. 
Jacinto Pub. Co., 1953. P20.00 a year. 
(Monthly) 

U.C.L.A. law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. De- 
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cember 1953. Los Angeles, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, School of Law, 1953. $5.00. (Quar- 
terly) 

University of New Mexico. Law School. 
Student Bar Association. The docket. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Albuquerque, The Author, 
1953. Price? 

Personal injuries 

State Bar of California. Committee on Con- 
tinuing Legal Education of the Bar. 
Medical aspects of personal injury litiga- 
tion. Berkeley, Univ. of California, Univ. 
Extension, 1953. 157p. Price? 

Physicians and surgeons 

Steinmetz, K. E. The law relating to doctor 
and patient. Chicago, La Salle Extension 
Univ., 1953. 49p. $1.50. (Special lecture) 

Practice and procedure—Canada 

Law Society of Upper Canada. Practice 
and procedure before administrative 
tribunals. Special lectures. Toronto (136 
Wellington St., W.), Richard De Boo, 
Ltd., 1953. $7.50. 

District of Columbia 

Practice manual of District of Columbia 
courts. 2d ed. Washington (3518 New 
U.S. Court House), Bar Assn. of the 
District of Columbia, The Library, 1953. 
$2.00. 

Kentucky 

Russell, A. C. Kentucky practice and forms. 
Cleveland, Banks-Baldwin, 1953. 860p. 
$37.50. (Loose-leaf) 

Prices 

Austin, Cyrus. Price discrimination and 
related problems under the Robinson- 
Patman act. Rev. ed. (November 1953) 
Philadelphia, American Law _ Institute, 
Committee on Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion, 1953. 160p. $2.50. (Paper) 

Public policy 

Lloyd, Dennis. Public policy; a compara- 
tive study in English and French law. 
London, Athlone Press, 1953. 166p. 18s. 
(Univ. of London legal series, 1) 

Railroads 

Lazar, Joseph. Due process on the rail- 
roads; disciplinary grievance procedures 
before the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, First Division. Los Angeles, 
Univ. of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1953. 38p. $1.00. 

New York (State) 

Pierce, H. H. Railroads of New York. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 208p. 
$3.00. (Study of government aid, 1826-75) 

Recording and registration—Great Britain 

Redstone, L. J. and Steer, F. W., eds. Local 
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records: their nature and care. London, 
G. Bell & Sons, 1953. 246p. 25s. 

Sales 

Honnold, J. O. Cases and materials on the 
law of sales and sales financing. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1954. 679p. $8.50. 

Schools and school districts 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. School district liability. Wash- 
ington (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), The 
Author, 1953. 22p. $0.50. 

Sex 

Karpman, Benjamin. The sexual offender 
and his offenses; etiology, pathology, 
psychodynamics and treatment, New York 
(251 Fourth Ave.), Julian Press, 1954, 
744p. $10.00. 

Signs and sign-boards 

Illinois. Legislative Council. Regulation of 
billboards. Springfield, The Author, 1953. 
23p. Apply. 

Social insurance—India 

India. Laws, statutes, etc. Employees’ provi- 
dent funds act, 1952 and the Employees’ 
provident funds scheme, 1952; with ex- 
haustive notes, by Raj Gopal. Basavan- 
gudi, Bangalore, Laws of India, Ltd. 
1953. 112p. Rs.7. 

Social security 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Improving social security. Wash- 
ington, The Author, 1953. 128p. $2.00. 
(Paper) 

South Africa 

Buchanan, J. L., ed. Guide to South African 
case law. Cape Town, Juta, 1953. 5s. 

Statelessness 

United Nations. International Law Com- 
mission. Nationality including stateless- 
ness. National legislation concerning 
grounds for deprivation of nationality. 
Memorandum prepared by I. S. Kerno. 
New York, United Nations, 1953. 17p. 
Apply. (Mimeo.) (5th sess.) 

Nationality including  statelessness. 
Report on the elimination or reduction 
of statelessness, by Roberto Cérdova. 
New York, United Nations, 1953. 79p. 
Apply. (Mimeo.) (5th sess.) 

Stocks 

Commerce Clearing House. Stock values 
and yields for 1954 state tax purposes. 
Chicago, The Author, 1954. 150p. $3.00. 
(Paper) 

Eiteman, W. J. and Smith, F. P. Common 
stock values and yields. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1953. 35p. $2.50. 
(Paper $1.75) (Michigan business studies) 
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Subversive activities 

U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. Internal security manual; 
provisions of Federal statutes, executive 
orders, and congressional resolutions re- 
lating to the internal security of the 
United States (through Ist sess., 83d. 
Cong.). Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1953. 285p. $0.70. (83d Cong., Ist sess. 
Sen. doc. no.47) (Paper) 

Taxation 

Alexander Federal tax handbook. 1954 ed. 
Rochester, Lawyers Co-operative Pub. 
Co., 1953. $20.00. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Improving the tax laws. Wash- 
ington, The Author, 1953. 44p. $0.50. 
(Testimony of the Chamber of Com- 
merce before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means) 

Institute on Federal Taxation. New York 
University. Consolidated index to Pro- 
ceedings, 5th-I11th. Albany, Bender, 1953. 
290p. $6.50? 

Packman, Martin. Revision of excise taxes. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1953. 20p. $1.00. ($0.75 to libraries) 

Prentice-Hall. Federal and state tax omni- 
bus and diary, 1954. 25th ed. New York, 
The Author, 1953. $10.00. 

Federal tax handbook for 1954. New 
York, The Author, 1953. $3.00. 
1954 Federal tax course. New York, 

The Author, 1953. $19.50. 

Tax Institute. University of Southern Cali- 

fornia. Major tax problems of 1954. 

Albany, Bender, 1954. $14.50. 








Australia 
Smith, R. C. Stamp, death, estate and gift 
duties. 3d ed. Sydney, Law Book Co. 
of Australasia, 1953. 459p. £3.10s. 


California 
Bock, R. S. 1954 guidebook to California 
taxes. 5th ed. Chicago, Commerce Clear- 
ing House, 1954. 287p. $3.50. 


Canada 

Canadian Tax Foundation. Report of pro- 
ceedings of the seventh annual tax con- 
ference, November 1953. Toronto (191 
College St.), The Author, 1953. ,192p. 
Apply. (Paper) 

Great Britain 

Carter, W. R. Income tax, sur-tax and 
profits tax. 5th ed. by G. W. Murphy 
and F. A. Bailey. London, Gee, 1953. 
216p. 15s. 


Latin America 

Puente, J. I. Latin American business 
taxes; complete digest of important pro- 
visions of the statutes, full rate tables, 
current changes. Washington (1841 Co- 
lumbia Road, N.W.), The Author, 1953. 
263p. $50.00. (1 year subscription to 
monthly supplements, $50.00) 


Michigan 
Firmin, P. A. The Michigan business re- 
ceipts tax; an appraisal. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1953. 149p. $2.00. (Paper) 


Venezuela 
Benson, J. G. Report on Venezuelan tax, 
labor and corporation law. Albany, Dis- 
tributed by Bender, 1953. $50.00. (Loose- 
leaf) 
Title to land 
Basye, P. E. Clearing land titles. St. Paul, 
West, 1953. 729p. $20.00. 


Punjab 

Buck, C. H. The mutation works in the 
Punjab. 5th ed. rev. & enl. by Om 
Prakash Agarwala. Allahabad, University 
Book Agency, 1953. Rs.10. 

Torts 

Seavey, W. A. Cogitations on torts. Lincoln, 
Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1953. 72p. $2.00. 
(Roscoe Pound lectureship series, no. 3) 

Trade marks and trade names 

Singer, Stern and Carlberg. Foreign patent 
and trade mark requirements. Chicago 
(14 E. Jackson), The Author, 1953. 136p. 
$2.50. 

Trade secrets 

Ellis, Ridsdale. Trade secrets. New York, 

Baker, Voorhis, 1953. 525p. $20.00. 
Traffic regulations 

Northwestern University. Traffic Institute. 
Traffic accident investigator’s manual. 
Evanston, Ill., The Author, 1953. 285p. 
$3.50. 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Model traffic ordinance. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 4Ip. 
$0.20. 

Vanderbilt, A. T. Traffic law enforcement 
and the sixteen resolutions of the chief 
justices and the governors. New York, 
Institute of Judicial Administration, 1953. 
36p. Price? 


Great Britain 
Wilkinson, G. S. Road traffic prosecutions. 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery Soc., 
1953. 195p. 25s. 
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Treaties 

Hamburg commercial treaties from seven 
centuries. Comp. by Erich von Lehe. 
Hamburg, Carl Holler Verlag, 1953. 79p. 
Price? 

United Nations. International Law Com- 
mission. Report on the law of treaties, by 
H. Lauterpacht. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1953. 218p. Apply. (Mimeo.) (5th 
Sess.) 

United Nations. Secretariat. Legal Dept. 
Laws and practices concerning the con- 
clusion of treaties, with a select bibli- 
ography on the law of treaties. New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1953. 189p. 
$3.00. (Legislative series) 

Trial practice 

Cullinan, Eustace and Clark, H. W. Prep- 
aration for trial of civil actions. 2d ed. 
December 1953. Philadelphia, American 
Law Institute, Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, 1953. I17p. $2.50. 
(Paper) 

Hays, Mortimer. Tactics in direct examina- 
tion. September 1953 ed. New York, 
Practising Law Institute, 1953. 53p. $2.00. 

Trials 

Busch, F. X. Enemies of the state. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 299p. 
$3.75. (Notable American trials series) 

Colt, Samuel, plaintiff. The trial of Samuel 
Colt, by Martin Rywell. Complete re- 
port of the trial of Samuel Colt vs. the 
Mass. Arms Company. Tried June 30, 


1851. Limited ed. Harriman, Tenn., 
Pioneer Press, 1953. 327p. $4.95. 
Donald, Jeannie, defendant. Trial of 


Jeannie Donald. Ed. by J. G. Wilson. 
New York, British Book Centre, 1953. 
305p. $3.25. (Notable British trials series, 
v.79) 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel, defendants- 
appellants. Transcript of record, Supreme 
Court of the United States. New York 
(1050 Sixth Ave.), National Committee 
to Secure Justice in Rosenberg Case, 1953. 
2v. in 8 pts. Price? (Unbd.) 

Trusts and trustees 

Aronsohn, A. J. B. and Michaelson, A. M. 
Partnerships, estates and trusts. Rev. to 
August 1953. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1953. 99p. $2.00. 


Great Britain 
Keeton, G. W. The law of trusts. 6th ed. 
London, Pitman, 1954. 453p. 45s. 
Unemployment insurance—New York (State) 
New York (State) Dept. of Labor. Div. of 
Employment. Benefit payment policy and 
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practices under the New York unemploy- 
ment insurance law. New York, The 
Author, 1953. 28p. Apply. 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Mayer, Meyer, Austrian and Platt. Cor- 
porate and legal history of the United 
Air Lines, and its predecessors and sub- 
sidiaries, 1925-1945. Chicago, Twentieth 
Century Press, 1953. 847p. Price? (Dis- 
tributed by United Air Lines, 5959 §. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago) 

U.S. Executive departments 

Temple University. Survey of Federal Re- 
organization. Reports. Philadelphia (Con- 
well Hall, Room 308), The Author, 1953. 
2v. $5.00. (Paper) 

U.S.—Foreign relations 

Brookings Institution. Major problems of 

United States foreign policy. ;7th annual 


vol., Washington, The Author, 1954. 
429p. $4.00. (Paper $2.00) 

Wages 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. Committee on Economic Policy. 
The economics of the guaranteed wage; 
report. Washington, The Author, 1953. 
35p. $0.50. 
Weights and measures 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. National Bureau 
of Standards. Weights and measures case 
reference book (through July 1952 court 
decisions). Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1953. 97p. $1.25. 
Wills 
Atkinson, T. E. Handbook of the law of 
wills and other principles of succession. 
2d ed. St. Paul, West, 1953. 975p. $8.00. 
Mechem, Philip and Atkinson, T. E. Cases 
on wills and administration. 4th ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1954. 763p. 
$8.00. 


Great Britain 

Cross, Rupert. The law of wills. 3d ed. 
London, Stevens, 1953. 94p. 6s. (“This is 
the law” series) 

Theobald, H. S. Theobald on the law of 
wills. 11th ed. by J. H. C. Morris. Lon- 
don, Stevens, 1954. 759p. £3.15s. 

Writs—India 

Venkatasubba Rao, G. C. Prerogative writs 
and fundamental rights. Madras, Madras 
Law Journal Office, 1953. 216p. Rs.9. 

Women 

Fisch, E. L. and Schwartz, M. D. State 
laws on the employment of women. 
Washington (3341 Prospect Ave., N.W.), 
Scarecrow Press, 1953. 377p. $7.50. 








